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THE TAPESTRY WEAVERS. 


Let us take toour hearts a lesson— no braver 
lesson can be — 

From the ways of the tapestry-weavers, on the 
other side of the sea. 

Above their heads the pattern hangs; they study 
it with care; 

The while their fingers deftly move, their eyes 
are fastened there, 

They tell this curious thing besides, of the pa- 

° tient, plodding weaver; 

He works on the wrong side evermore; he works 
for the right side ever. 

It is only when the weaving stops, and the web 
‘is loosed and turned, 

That he sees his real handiwork, that his mar- 
velous skill is learned. 

Oh! the sight of its delicate beauty! how it pays 
him for all his cost! 

For rarer, daintier work than his was never 
done by the frost. 

Then the master bringeth him golden hire, and 
giveth him praise as well; 

And how happy the heart of the weaver is, no 
tongue but his own can tell. 


The years of man are the looms of God, let down 
from the place of the sun; } 

Wherein We are weaving ever, till the mysti¢ 
web is done. 

Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, each for | 
himself his fate; 

We may not know how the right side looks; we 
can only weave and wait. 

But looking above for the pattern, no weaver 
hath need to fear, 

Only let him look clear into heaven — the Perfect 
Pattern is there! 

If he keeps the face of the Saviour always and 
ever in sight, 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey, his weav- 
ing is sure to be right, 

And when the work is ended, and the web is 
turned and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master — it shall 
say to him, “ Well done! ” 

And the white-winged angels of heaven, to bear 
him thence, shall come down, 

And God shall give him gold for his hire— not 
coin, but a glowing crown! 

— Anson G. Chester. 








The Outlook. 


The Assassination of the French President 
will lead to more stringent measures, every- 
where, in dealing with the anarchists, the 
highwaymen of the nations today. In a 
bill brought before Congress by Represent- 
ative Stone, of Pennsylvania, an anarchist 
is declared to be “one who attempts the 
life of a United States official, or destroys 
any building involving such life.” The 
penalty for the crimé, when determined by 
a circuit or district court, is hanging by the 

marshal of the district. 


The bill admitting New Mexico to Statehood 
passed the national House, on the 29th ult., 
but will not reach the Senate until next 
year. In the upper House the measure may 
suffer defeat through strong and well. 
Grounded opposition. The large majority 
of the people of New Mexico are foreign in 
temper, tastes, ideas and methods. The 
last territorial rejected an 
amendment to the education bill in favor of 
introducing English as a study. Of the 52,- 
543 children of the school age, hardly any 
are in the public schools. The parochial 
Schools and the Spanish language are favor- 
ites with the priests, who speak for the 
People. Until the citizens of the Territory 
Are willing to become American, their de- 
mand for Statehood should be denied. We 


In its convention at Denver last week the Nation- 
al Republican League passed the following 
resolution in favor of woman suffrage; 
“We again recommend to the favorable 
consideration of the Republican clubs of 
the United States the question of granting 
to the women of State and nation the right 
of suffrage at all elections, We congrat- 
ulate the women of Colorado and Wyoming 
upon the possession of the elective fran- 
chise, and we cordially invite their co-oper- 
ation in rescuing the country from the 
Democratic and Populist misrule.”’ 


Some ports of China are being visited with that 
awful scourge, the plague. In a single sec- 
tion one report places the number of deaths 
at more than 100,000, The disease is very 
fatal. Nine out of ten of those attacked 
are said to die, It prevails almost exclu- 
sively among natives and ig most serious 
among those living in filthy and densely- 
populated sections of great cities. The 
want of good sanitation is thought to be the 
cause, The Americans and English are 
hardly touched at all. 

Boston has long been trying to secure an elevated 
road, The scheme has been a leading meas- 
ure before the Legislature of 1894. Much 
skill, talk and not a little money have been 
employed to compass the end; but the end 
could not be reached pure and simple. The 
passage of the act became possible only 
when the opposition consented to favor it 
with a referendum amendment, taking it 
back to the people, who are to have some 
option as to whether there shall be an ele- 
“vated road, or in part a sub-way. So the 
people of Boston are, after all, to settle 
oa question as to the mode of rapid 


— — 


The Lot. 


It has been assumed that the assassina- 
tion of the French President was the result 
of individual fanaticism. In Western civil- 
ization assassins have usually been semi- 
crazed persons — cranks whose brains had 
heeome heated by the ferment of public 
feeling or the freedom of public speech. It 
was natural to suppose that Santo, the 
murderer of Carnot, belonged to the same 
class; but the French detectives soon be- 
came suspicious that the assassination was 
the result of a plot, and that the desperate 
young man who performed the deed had 
accomplices. This theory very soon began 
to find support.in certain rumors and well- 
authenticated utterances, Slight as it was, 
the detectives picked up the thread and 
followed it. They found that on Sunday, 
several hours before the assassination, one 
Granier, whom Santo had visited on his 
way to Lyons, had said: “By this time 
Carnot must have received his quietus.’’ 
The detectives, hearing the remark, went 
to the house and demanded the surrender 
of the suspected man. Rising from the 
supper table, he seized a knife and plunged 
it in his own bosom, resulting in instant 
death. The suicide is the bloody confes- 
sion of the accomplice. But the detectives 
had other clues, which were followed up with 
great assiduity and intelligence, resulting in 
oneor more arrests. The conspirators last 
met in Orete and drew lote to determine 
who should kill Carnot, and the lot fell on 
Santo. 


The Funeral of Carnot. 

The funeral of the late President of 
France, on Sunday, waé grand and impos- 
ing in the extreme. The city of Paris was 
draped in mourning. The procession was 
large and imposing. The service at Notre 
Dame was among the grandest ever held in 
the old cathedral. The Archbishop of Paris 
spoke eloquently of thé character and serv- 
ices of the great President; he was com- 
mended as the incarnation of honor, integ- 
rity and piety. At the Pantheon eloquent 
orations were delivered by Premier Dupuy 
and President Lacour of the Senate. Alto- 
gether it surpassed any funeral ceremony in 
the modern world. The day will remain 





Want none but American States. 


metiorable in the annals of France. No 


king was as sincerely and deeply mourned 
as the man of the Republic, who had 
not only risen to the highest place in 
the gift of the people, but had added to the 
honor of the place by his personal qualities 
and services. 


The New President of France. 

France has a summary way of making a 
President. On the ocourrence of a vacancy, 
the constitution provides that the president 
of the Senate shall, ‘‘ immediately,” or “at 
once,’’ call a national assembly, composed 
of the members of the two chambers, at the 
Palace in Versailles, to elect a new Presi- 
dent. The words of the constitution have 
been legislatively interpreted to mean “with- 
in three days.” To be within the legal limit, 
M. Challome!l-Lacour convoked the National 
Assembly for Wednesday last, June 27, and 
they proceeded at once to the duty of the 
hour. Though unable to fix upon a candi- 
date in the caucus, M. Casimir-Perier was 
declared elected on the first ballot. Out of 
the 845 votes he received 451. In the 
French constitution there is no unexpired 
term. Whenever a vacancy occurs, a Presi- 
dent is elected for the full term of seven 
years; hence this election takes President 
Oasimir-Perier over into the twentieth 
century. The new President belongs to a 
family distinguished by honors and wealth. 
His great grandfather was one of the dis- 
tinguished financiers of the French Revo- 
lation. His grandfather was prime minister 
under Louis Philippe, and his father was 
minister under Thiers. Thus, by temper and 
tradition, President Oasimir-Perier is an 
advanced conservative, who honors the re+ 
public and will do his best to insure ite 
‘permanency. Elected without the aid of 
the socialists or ‘the extreme radicals, it is 
| believed he will stand for the solid interests 
of France and will give to the country 4 
pure and firm administration. 


The Colossal Boycott. 


An economic cyclone has swept with the 
utmost vigor along all the railroad lines 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf and the 
Pacific. On twenty-two roads all moye- 
ment has ceased. The oldest inhabitant 
has no marvel to match it. Business and 
life iteelf within the tabooed district are at 
the mercy of the strikers. The ) 
movement was very slight at first; but 
when once the door to the wind caves was 
opened, hitherto undetected storms burst 
forth and gathered strength as they pro- 
ceeded in their mad career across the prai-. 
ries and mountains. The initial movement, 
as before stated, was at Pullman, Ill., ing 
difference between George M. Pullman, 
president of the Pullman Palace Oar Oom- 
pany, and the employees in the car-works, 
Meantime the American Railway Union, 
through its president and vice-president, 
asked Pullman to séttle these disputes by 
arbitration, but the latter refused to make 
any concessions. Incase he did not yield 
by the 25th of June, the Union threatened a 
boycott on the company’s cars wherever 
used. As no concession was made, the 
threatened boycott was ordered, and the 
storm centre was transferred to Chirago. 
The next day the strike extended to all the 
Pullman works scattered through various 
places in the West. As the managers of 
the various roads refused to pull out the 
condemned cars, the area of the boycott has 
continued to widen until now the railroads 
through the whole section indicated are tied 
up. Mr, Pullman has issued a letter to the 
public in his own defence, but it seems not 
in the least to have placated the railroad 
men, The general traveling public, which 
is now the greatest sufferer and is entirely 
innocent in the case, must express emphatic 
disapproval of the strike and ite methods, 


Invasion of Korea. 
' Korea occupies a tongue of land extend- 
ing from North China towards Japan and 
separated from the latter country only by 
the straite of Korea. Since the twelfth cent- 
ury this wedge of land has been claimed by 





China and her rights of suzerainty have 


been recognized at Seoul by the annual pay- 
ment of tribute. Aside from this slight 
tribute, Korea acts as an independent State, 
but has the misfortune to be coveted by 
Russia, Ohina and Japan. To allay internal 
strifes, the aid of both China and Japan has 
been occasionally invoked, but neither of 
them has cared to pick up the chestnut in 
the presence of Russia. But now, at length, 
Japan has invaded Korea with an army of 
19,000 men, and the king is a prisoner in his 
own palace. The intelligence comes like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky. No one 
seems to know the meaning of the move- 
ment. The most reasonable conjecture is 
that Russia was about to seize the peninsu- 
la in order to seoure a convenient outlet to 
the sea; and to prevent the advance of 
Russia, Japan has made the present inva- 
sion. That China remains quiet is explained 
by her willingness to see an uncomfortable 
neighbor excluded by one less dangerous. 
But Japan is laying hold ofa bit of dyna- 
mite. The invasion may re-open the Hast- 
ern Question, when the island empire would 
have both Russia and China on her back. 
But to ascertain the full meaning of this 
latest move on the political checker-board, 
we must wait a little. 





The Issue in Ontario. 


In the late election among our neighbors 
the controlling issue was the school ques- 
tion, but the visible issue was Sir Oliver 
Mowatt, who had been premier of the prov- 
ince for twenty years, As a man and func- 
tionary in general, he was in public favor. 
good Presbyterian, he was criti- 


were in his cabinet, The non-Catholic ele- 
ment demanded that the government should 
free itself from all entanglements with the 
Romish Church, and should declarein favor 
of secret ballot for school trustees, and for 
aid to public schools alone, If the premier 
had pledged himself to this program, he 
would have lost Catholic votes; and as he 
failed to give the pledge, he lost votes on 
the other side, though he was saved so as 
by fire. The issue is sure to revive in the 
Parliament, and will be finally settled only 
in favor of the public schools. 





The Bell Telephone. 


Though a very late invention, the Bell 
Telephone has had a remarkable history. 
The company was chartered by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1880, with a capital 
stock of $10,000,000. The enterprise proved 
80 great a success that in 1889 the amount 
was raised to $20,000,000. In 1894the com- 
pany comes asking the Legislature to allow 
the issue of thirty millions additional stock. 
Though the measure passed both houses, it 
received the governor’s veto. The want of 
sufficient guards against stook-watering was 
the alleged reason for the veto. This act of 
the governor was a great surprise to the 
stockholders in the company; but, in order 
not to be left entirely out, the managers 
drew a new bill, free from the objectionable 
features, which quickly passed the houses 
on Saturday. 





Silver Again. 

The Republican League in convention at 
Denver declaredin favor of the “ use of 
gold and silver as money metals, maintained 
onaperfect parity and inconvertibility.”’ 
-This seems to be sound doctrine, but some 
regard it as an obscure putting of free coin- 
age, because another more objectionable 
sentence followed in the resolution. ‘We 
do not believe,’’ they add, “ that there will 
be a permanent return of prosperity to our 
country until the full use and highest posi- 
tion of silver shall be restored, and we favor 
such legislation as will bring about this re- 
sult.” The Republican holds 
that “‘ the full use and highest position of 
silver ’’ means free coinage, At best the 
phrase is objectionable because not given in 
perspicuous English. Sueh political declar- 
ations for the people should not be suscep- 





tible of a double meaning, 


























ROF. DRUMMOND’S Lowell lectures on 
“The Ascent of Man” belong rather 
to your side of the Atlantic than to ours. 
But, though, delivered in the New World, 
they were excogitated in the Old, and have 
been freely commented on in this country. 
As one or two other books of importance 
have been published lately on the subject 
of Evolution, it may be well to consider 
them side by side with the impression 
produced by Drummond’s lectures, There 
is but one opinion as to the literary merite 
of 
«The Ascent of Man.” 


Its clearness, force, vivacity of expres- 
sion, felicity of illustration, and the ability 
shown in popularizing a difficult subject, 
are everywhere acknowledged. But more 
hesitation is shown from the point of view 
of science and theology. Such men as Prof. 
Iverach of Aberdeen, Principal Chapman, 
of Plymouth, and Prof. Macalister, of Cam- 
bridge, show themselves very shy of accept- 
ing some of Prof. Drummond’s brilliant 
generalizations. Scientific men areinclined 
to think that his picture of evolution as a 
history bears about the same relation to the 
facta as a chromo-lithograph does to 
nature. Theologians ask: How much does 
this clever writer really concede to the 
modern spirit, and how much room does he 
really leave for the supernatural? Both 
parties look askance as at a brilliant speaker 
who sits down amidst loud applause, after 
having proved in eloquent periods that each 
of them is needlessly afraid of the other 
and both fail to understand their true posi- 
tion. In colloquial language, both are say- 
ing: ‘ That is all very fine, but —— ” 

This is not much to be wondered at. Prof. 
Drummond's lectures are not a scientific 
treatise. They claim to haye made a most 
important addition to the current scientific 
view of evolution, but a popular address 
cannot pretend to the accuracy of outline 
and the preciseness of definition which the 
student of science requires. Still less is 
“The Ascent of Man” a contribution to 
theology. Its obiter dicta on religious and 
theological questions are grateful to the ear, 
but often very puzzling and tantalizing to 
the mind. An epigram does not teach, 
And, as between two high contracting 
nations occupied with the work of delimi- 
tation on a borderland, everything depends 
upon theSway in which the line of demarca- 
tion is drawn, so the anxious inquirer who 
wishes to understand how the acceptance of 
current scientific theories will affect his re- 
ligious beliefs, is vexed to find that the brill- 
iant sentences of the lecturer fail to clear 
up the chief points at isaue. 

Toillustrate: Prof. Drummond _ begins by 
saying that, in his treatment, evolution is 
“a history, not an argument.”’ But in the 
present position of opinion evolution can 
be neither. It is 


A Working Hypothesis, 
for which there is a large amount of evi- 
dence, coming far short of demonstration, 
but quite sufficient to constitute this partic- 
ular theory the best provisional hypothesis 
to account for the facts. A historian finds 
himself necessarily dwelling on some facts 
and passing by others. A popular lecturer 
who narrates a history necessarily presents 
a series of pictures chosen by himself as 
effective illustrations. As Drummond him- 
self says later on: “A historian dare not 
have a prejudice, but he cannot escape a 
purpose,” and his purpose dominates his 
brief history until its professed neutral 
character as narrative is lost. The purpose 
in Prof. Drummond’s outline-sketch appears 
to be to persuade the theologian not to be 
afraid td accept the idea of evolution 
throughout the whole universe, man in- 
cluded, because there may be found in infra- 
human nature the germs of ethical develop- 
ment which science has not hitherto 
acknowledged. Do not be afraid, he says, 
of the operation of natural selection and 
the struggle for life as a law by which the 
development of species has been produced, 
because another law, the struggle for the 
life of others, is quite as real and operative, 
though scientific men hitherto have not 
recognized its importance or given it ite due 
place. To the duly prepared observer, he 
would tell us, the whole universe presents 
one organized whole, one mode of develop- 
‘ment being discernible throughout, from 
the primitive nebula to man in his highest 
ethical relations: There is no fundamental 
opposition such as Huxley teaches between 





nd trom the sardlasbetage 
of life in which the primitive cell _is‘multi- 
plied by fission, we find foreshado 
the ethical principles which find their 
highest illustration in man’s love and ¢are 
for his fellows in @‘bighly complex sogial | 
organism. ; 

There are many points in this exposition 
which Prof. Drummond’ must settle with 
scientific men. He tells us explicitly in his 
preface that’ theré is nothing in his volume 
for the theologian. But the theologian who 
reads his work with much admiration and de- 
sires to follow and as far as possible accept 
his teaching, inevitably finds himself ask- 
ing a number of questions which the author’ 
does not answer, We read, for instance: 
“« There are reverent minds who ceaselessly 
sean the flelds of nature and the books of 
science in search of | gaps-- gaps which 
they fill up with God. As. if God lived in 
gaps !’’. These, words point out a great 
danger -— of the past. There was atime 
when religious people failed adequately to 
discern God in order and could trace His 
hand only in miracle. They believed in the 
Divine transcendence, but not in the Divine 
immanence. Modern science has done 
much to correct that error. The danger 
now isthe other way. There are passages 
in these lectures, for instance, which seem 
to identify — for all practical purposes — the 
Infinite Intelligence and Hternal Will that 
we name God with the manifestation of the 
same in the cosmos. That is precisely what 
science claims to do. Nothing can be recog~ | 
nized as operative in evolution but efficient, 
or as we call them secondary, causes — en- 
ergy in) phenomenal forms,’ That Prof. 
Drummond would see God ‘in all these, there 
can be little question. Thé question is: Does 
his exposition of evolution leave room for 
God above and beyond these? ‘If not, the 
consequences are serious for such of us as 
do not indeed:believe ‘‘ God lives in gaps,” 
but who for a number of most momentous 
reasons are not prepared to identify Him 
with the forces which operate in nature 
where there are no gaps. He is in all those 
processes, but. He is also above them. He 
works through them and thus teaches us 
many a valuable lesson; but He can on 
occasion work from a position beyond them, 
or He ceases to be the God in whom Chris- 
tians believe, 

This is not mere fighting about words, It 
is not a mere theologian’s jealousy for tra- 
ditional forms of speech, . It represents the 
very life-blood and life-breath of a belief in 
the supernatural; and while Prof, Drum- 
mond’s own religious position is beyond 
cayil, those who study his teaching on evo- 
lution are bound to watch this point most 
carefully. In his next volume he will be 
more directly concerned with the higher 
processes of evolution, and in it he may 
perhaps clear up his position asa religious 
teacher on this point. We think, however, 
that it may be, and should be, made clear 
from the yery, beginning, Evolution is but 
a mode; it cannot be a cause. The “laws” 
of which we, hear so much do not explain 
themselves, Of course not, the representa- 
tives of science reply, that is not the busi- 
ness of science, The more reason, there- 
fore, that room be left for those who believe 
in the operation of One who works in and 
through laws, but whose power, whose 
wisdom, and aboye all whose love, is not 
fully represented in them or exhausted by 
them. 

An excellent little book, multum in parvo, 
which has lately appeared on this subject is 
Prof, Iyerach’s 


‘+ Christianity and Evolation.”’ 


The chief objection to it is that it is too 
largely polemical and too little expository. 
The author’s reading is very wide and 
varied, his mind is keen and analytical, and 
at every point in his treatment of Spencer, 
Darwin, Romanes and others he sees and 
multiplies objections and difficulties till his 
pages “bristle like the fretful portupine”’ 
with quotations and demurrers. In a pop- 
ular manual this is a serious drawback. But 
as a book for a theological student ‘who 
wishes to Keep an open mind for all the con- 
clusions of science, but hardly knows how 
adequately to guard his own faith, this small 
volume ‘will prove invaluable. From the 
“primitive nebulosity’”? to the loftiest 
ethical and religious relations of man, Prof. 


| Lverach pursues this protean theory of evo- 


Intion, and shows what! it can, and what it 
cannot, do. The clevérest conjurer cannot 
get everything out of nothing; and those 








definite, as much subject to 
law, as clearly marked by definite qualities, 
as the universe which is supposed to have 
evolved out of it. ... We cannot begin 
) with chaos;/ and’ it we begin with anything 
definite, where have we gotit?... It is 
amazing that those who assume the primi- 
tive nebulosity do not see that it raises pre- 
cisely those questions concerning order, ite 
source, method and law, which are raised by 
the universe as at present constituted.” 

So it is at every turn. In the transition 
from mechanical to chemical phenomena, 
as well as in the transition from chemical 
phenomena to physiological, and from the 
physiological to the psychological, and from 
the psychological to the ethical, questions 
are raised which evolution cannot answer. 
What then? Why reject evolution, so far 
as this particular mode of operation can be 
traced in nature orin man? Why fear that 
to admit it is to exclude God? On the 
other hand, if the dogmatism of the theo- 
logian who is prejudiced against the multi- 
plication of efficient or secondary causes is 
to be deprecated, the dogmatism of the sci- 
entific man who is jealous of the admission 
of anything else, is at least equally repre- 
hensible. Evolution as a theory in expla- 
nation of the origin and history of the uni- 
verse can only avail within its own narrow 
limits, even when we are dealing with the 
region of the inorganic and the lower forms 
of organic life. When we come to man 
there can be no a priori reason to exclude 
the operation of the same principles, and 
we have abundant reason for believing that 
his development presents numerous points 
of similarity with that which rules in other 
forms of life. But the field of operation 
now becomes still more limited, and there 
is still greater need of care in attempting to 
account for growth and progress by sec- 
ondary causes. When we reach the highest 
life of all, law is not absent, but is transfig- 
ured till it is hardly recognizable. 

How far evolution applies to the history 
of man in the social organism, is a kindred, 
but by no means identical, question. A 
volume by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, entitled, 

“ Social Evolution,” 

has had a large sale and is exciting much 
approving interest here. Prof: Drummond 
is at one with him in his conclusions, but 
differs from his premises. Both’ bélieve in 
the application of“ altrnism” to himan life 
in actual fact and as a part of ethical duty; 
but Kidd, like Huxley, represents the caring 
for others as a direct contravention of “ rea- 
son,” which prescribes only self-interest, 
while Drummond believesin the “ evolution 
of the mother,” and holds that the germs of 
man’s highest affections are to be found in 
every realm of nature. The interést of Mr. 
Kidd's book, however, lies in the fmportant 
‘part which he, as a scientific student, as- 
signs to religion in the actual history of so- 
ciety. He contends that it is to religion 
alone that the development of the “ social 
instinct” is due, that on the sanctions of 
religion the duty of caring for others de- 
pends, and by religion it is chiefly main- 
tained and fostered. He illustrates this 
point largely from history, and has a partic- 
ularly interesting passage on the effect of 
the Reformation in forming the modern 
spirit, by “ disengaging” the altruism of 
‘the church and allowing it free course in 
the world. 

But that is not a topic for the close of 
an article. On the whole subject it may 
perhaps be said that there is growing ap- 
proximation between men of science and 
religious teachers concerning evolution. 
Prof. Drummond’s new book will help in 
this direction, but more by widely diffusing 
ideas already accepted in a narrower circle 
than by carefully defining the relations be- 
tween, religion on the one hand and science 
onthe other, The old,antagonism between 
the two has happily passed away; the need 
for .care, however, in so understanding 
modes.of Divine action as not to obscure 
the impression of the Divine itself, has not 
passed away, perhaps never will, 


. Handsworth College, Birmingham, Eng. 








What was it which nerved the Apostle’s soul 
to bear reproach and false witness? Was it not 
this? I have a mission; “I am called to be an 
‘epostie through the will of God.” Well, this 
should be our strength. Called to bea carpenter, 





a politician, a tradesman, a >> ds he ir- 
reverent who pellaves tbat? Go set me bere 
tench obtartae —F. W. Robsrteon Sradg — 









SLEY, of Ohio, has just ren- 
dered the church a valuable service. He 
has carried the view of certain..conserva- 
tives in the interpretation of our constitu- 
tional law to its logical conclusion. The 
amusing part of it ig that the conclusion ap- 
palls the conservative brethren whose 
spokesman he supposed himseif to be. 

It will be remembered that in the spring, 
in our Conferences, we were called 
upon to vote on the “ West Wisconsin 
Amendment,” which in 163, relative to the 
meeting of the General Conference, 
the date from “ first day of May ” to “ first 
Wednesday in May.” This paragraph is not 
in the restrictive rule section of the charter, 
and hence few could see any propriety in 
applying to it the restrictive rule amend- 
ment process. According to the under- 
standing of almost everybody, and accord- 
ing to all precedents in our constitutional 
history, it is wholly within the power and 






‘legal competence of the General Conference 


alone, by an ordinary majority vote, to make 
the proposed change. The absolute novel- 
ty of sending round to the Annual Confer- 
ences an amendment of this kind excited so 
much misgiving as to the motive that 
prompted it, that the New England Confer- 
ence—I think by a unanimous vote — 
adopted an accompanying resolution to pro- 
tect its action from misconstruction and 
from perversion to the support of a disap- 
proved theory of constitutional amendment. 
In a paper soon after printed in Z1on’s Hur- 
ALD, Dr. J. H. Potts ably exposed the un- 
precedented character and probable motive 
of the movement. . 

It happened that Dr. Potts also expressed 
himself in a similar way in the Western 
Christian Advocate, Judge Sibley, of Ma- 
rietta, undertook to defend the authors and 
promoters of the West Wisconsin move- 
ment, Dr. Potts repliedto his arguments. 
Whereupon Judge Sibley once more comes 
forward, with the following never before 
fully elaborated theory of constitutional 
amendment as applied to 11 58-66: — 


“ The sovereignty, or power to change the or- 
ganizing provisions of the constitution, of which 
that in question is one, remains in the traveling 
ministry, as they possessed it in 1908, and never 
have abnegated it. Neither did they say in that 
instrument hew their sovereign authority should 
be exercised, in this particular instance. They, 
therefore, are at liberty to choose the mode. By 
the old General Conference or convention plan, 
it always was by the vote of a majority. Oonse- 
quently, constitutionally to change these organ- 
izing provisions of the organic law, all that is 
requisite is to get the consent of a majority of 
the traveling preachers, in whom the sovereign 
power resides, by some mode they may be agreed 
upon. Should they think it best to act by a con- 
vention or General Conference of their body, 
that would be legal; and if they see fit to vote 
on the proposition in the Annual Conferences, 
as a convenient mode of action, that, obviously, 
is equally lawful; for alike in either way the 
approval of an amendment could be given by 
the majority of the preachers, in authentic form, 
which is all that the law requires for its adop- 
tion. Now, will Dr. Potts point out anything 
in the constitution, or from Bishop Merrill, 
which forbids them from acting on a proposal to 
amend the organic law by these methods — one 
as well as the other? Yet the latter is the plan 
which, by common consent, the preachers are 
using in the vote now being taken. Evidently, 
then, the restrictive rule process legally may be 
accepted and acted on by the sovereign body, 
as the mode in which any part of the organic 
law can be amended. It must be followed in 
amending the rules; it may be, in changing the 
other parts of the.constitution. Who, let me 
ask, can question the right of the preachers, for 
their own convenience, soto do?” (Italics his 
own.) 


For these words Judge Sibley deserves the 
thanks of all parties. They have cleared 
up the situation. I cannot with my present 
light accept his positions, but he has clearly 
shown the only logical alternative for all 
who question the hitherto exercised power 
of the General Conference to modify ac- 
cording to its own godly judgment the orig- 
inal provisions found in the paragraphs 
indicated. His positions are clear, and they 
logically carry out the principles of such 
men as those who started out the West Wis- 
consin amendment. 

T have called this new doctrine “ interest- 
ing.” Tt is likely to be hailed by all man- 
ner'of radicals with delight. It offers 4 
shorter and easier way to effect constitu- 
tional changes than any before invented. 
‘The moment any reform party can count 


upon a majority of the Annual Conference 
members, it can put its demands into the 
constitution and this by the simple process 
of passing round and supporting a consti- 
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tutional ordinance covering the case. Thus, 
if four years ago the West Wisconsin Oon- 
ference had started on its round this amend- | 
ment to 758: “‘ and the lay delegates’ may 
be men or women,” the same ministerial 
majority which was vainly given for the 
Neely amendment, would haye given to 
women constitutional eligibility whatever 
General Conferences might have done or 
not done. Even the safeguard of the Re- 
strictive Rules would have no application 
to these original possessors of sovereignty, 
for those rules restrict only the General 
Conference. Indeed, on this theory it’ is in 
the power of our traveling preachers any 
year, without consulting the laity, and by 
the barest majority votes, with perfect law- 
fulness to change our Articles of 
to revoke our General Rules, to abolish the 
episcopacy, and to supersede our total his- 
toric constitution. 
The question is inevitable: 
conservatism conserve ? 


Boston University. 


Does such 








BIBLE CRITICISM. 
Rev. F. Bottome, D. D. 


M’ attention has been called to a book 

notice, in a late issue of ZION’s 
HperaLp, on “ Anti-Higher Oriticism ; or, 
Testimony to the Infallibility of the Bible,”’ 
to which, as a suggestive subject rather 
than to the book itself or to the notice of it, 
I am half inclined to refer. 

In the first place, I object to the high- 
sounding cognomen, “ higher criticism.’’ 
It is offensive. It savors too much of the 
“Stand off! we are wiser than you.” I do 
not know who so named this latest and most 
pretentious child of scientific investigation. 
May be it is a transposition of its meaning, 
and should be understood as ‘criticism of 
higher things.” If so, there can be no ex- 
ception taken to it. For if the Word of 
God as embodied in the Bible does anything 
specially, it challenges investigation. If 
the Cross is the symbol of the Christian re- 
ligion, an open Bible is the symbol of Chris- 
tian thought and life, Pre-eminently is it 
the symbol of Protestant faith; and as such’ 
we have gone forth to war against all ene- 
mies, putting on our banner, underneath 
the Cross, an open Bible, with the double 
meaning, ‘‘ By this we conquer.” 

With either the Oross or the Bible thus’ 
defiantly held up for conquest, it would be’ 
strange if they did not constantly awaken) 
antagonism; or that the defendants of the 
Bible should not, in very jealousy of ite pos- 
session, seek to secure it from whatever 
error might, in its handling, attach to it. 
Nor should it seem strange, considering ite 
comprehensiveness and antiquity, as well 
as ite various languages and many second- 
ary sources, that even painstaking research 
should discover discrepancies and contra- 
dictions, which are the necessary accidents 
of all human instrumentality, and yet which 
need by no means affect the validity of the 
testimony which the revelation is intended 
toconvey. Skeptical unbelief is one thing, 
patient investigation is another. It is this 
that makes the phrase, ‘‘ higher criticism,” 
unfortunate, It means too much. It covers 
the true and the false. It links believer 
with unbeliever. It makes the searcher 
after truth and the searcher after error 
one. 

Christianity is used to antagonisms. It was 
born in antagonism. It is the element in 
which it lives.. It is antagonism iteelf. | 
“Think not that I come to bring peace into 
the world, but a sword,” was the challenge 
of the Master Himself. So every age of the 
church has developed its peculiar form of 
antagonism. Today the question turns on 
the Bible. Is the Bible, as we have it, in- 
spired ? What of its authenticity ? ite author- 
ity? ite chronology? ite arrangement? ite 
canonicity ? In short, what do we mean by 
the Bible as the Word of God ? — the inspira- 
tlon ot the sacred Scriptures? Undoubtedly 
this is the common trend of thought in the 

mind of the church today. That the 

thought was awakened by skeptical opposi- 
tion ig of less importance than that such a 
has currency at all. It isan evidence 

ofthe activity and freedom of thought 

under the inspiration of truth iteelf. Error 
darkens and binds. It is truth that makes 
free. It has nothing to lose by investiga- 
tion. The man of God is “ ready to preach 
the Gospel to them that are in Rome algo.” 
He is “set for the defence of the Gospel.” 
He Tejoices, notwithstanding, every way, 
whether in pretence or in truth, Obrist is 
Preached.”” The more the Bible is talked 
about, whether from envy or good will, the 
is it established as the Word of God. 

. But if truth loses nothing by inyestiga- 
tion/it certainly gains nothing by reckless 
‘ssertion or extravagant claims on either 





side of the question.’ Where doubt arises, 
= —* is made, trath can afford to wait 
til every legitimate claim is satisfied. The 
‘special yi), as it seems to me, of current 
—* ion on the Bible, is the great promi- 
nence which is given to questions that, after 
all, are but collateral. It is less.a question 
of authenticity than of authority; of verbal 
inspiration than of revelation; of the 
‘manner of it than the fact of it. ‘‘ The tes- 
timony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ” 
— the revelation of Godin Ohrist. Now if 
in our veneration for the Word that reveals 
‘to us that grand fact, we have unconscious- 
ly given a meaning to the letter which it 
was never intended to bear, and which may 
keep us away from the person of Him 
whose revelation it is, are we not in danger 
of worshiping the medium instead of the 
Author, and thus meeting death where we 
should have life? 
which killeth, but the spirit which giveth 
life.” 

And if, in the gifts differi “ God*hath 
placed some in the church” whose: special 
qualifications and equipments lead them to 
close scrutiny and careful.analysis, we 
denounce them and cal] them infidels and 
unbeliévers | they they have 
discovered our views and habite of 
dealing with the sacred text? .Or that the 
church hag;been ‘mistaken, as they con- 
clude, in her position with regard to the 
questions at issue ? Or that errors and dis- 

do exist in the sacred writings ? 
If with their eu knowledge they en- 
able us to meet the skeptic and unbeliever 
with better argument than we have been 
accustomed to, and to better appréciate the 
infinite goodness and patience of God in 
seeking to reveal Himself and His will to 
usin the person and history of His Son 
Jesus Christ, and the testimony of those 
whom He sent to bear witness to the truth, 
shall we not rejoice all the more since, with 
all the imperfections of the human medium 
through which the knowledge of the truth 
has come, we see Jesus Christ more eyi- 
dently set forth than in all history before? 

On the other hand, it behooves those who 
are thus called to use great forbearance and 
patience in handling the Sacred Word, not 
only for its own sake, but also, and perhaps 
specially, for the sake of those *‘ who are 
weak, and may be turned out of the way ”’ 
by declarations seemingly so irreverent as 
some are sometimes betrayed into uttering. 
It is a very easy thing to unsettle the faith 
of some, but not so easy to steady it again. 
And, as the writer of the book notice above 
mentioned well says: “Just how much is 
proven, in the investigation which is going 
forward, is yet not clear; the labors of some 
future redactor will be in demand to sift and 
harmonize the material. The critics may 
not prove half as much as they now claim. 
That is incident to all difficult and extended 
investigations. There is sure to be variety 
of claims before coming to harmony of re- 
sulte. Let the investigation proceed; the 
truth can suffer no harm thereby.’”’ And as 
Dr. Joseph Parker — in his new book on 
the orthodox side of the question: “A Plea 
for the Old Sword ”’ — so well puts it: “The 
Christian Church should welcome all the 
light and aid of the best scholarship. J 
want all the light I can get in endeavoring 
to make out the purpose and meaning of 
the Bible. If the Bible as a whole is not 
the Word of God, I wish to know it. Su- 
perstition is mischievous. Prejudice hurts 
the soul. Let us encourage reverent and 
competent scholarship to dig deeply and 
speak fearlessly.” Honest inquiry “‘ can do 
nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth.” 


New York Oity. 








THE MIDWINTER FAIR. 
“ Tourist.” 
ALIFORNIA reckoned without the 
weather clerk in planning for a mid- 
winter Fair, for after opening with a typical 







California _ in local idiom the 
weather was * For seven weeks 
it rained co ly and the rain so ef- 
fective’ _ the completion of the 
b ‘the placing of exhibits that 
spring had app ‘{n the calendar before 


the Fair assumed an air of finish and com- 
pleteness. Since the elose of the rainy sea- 
son there has been nothing to mar the pre- 
vailing sunshine, save an Occasional fog, 
and the grounds have come ont in velvety 
lawn and es. of variegated bloom. 
There has been a perpetual round of /éte 


days, with day célebrations, Mardi 
Gras and attractions galore, 
There have been various flower shows, 


notably a wild flower show and a rose show 
under the 8 of the State Floral Soci- 
ety, witht hundred varieties of roses 





For “it is the letter 


marched in imposing to Festi- 
val Hall, where they have sung their nation- 
al airs and had speeches in their native 
tongues. Even the Catholic and the Jew 
have celebrated at the Fair and had ad- 
dresses by their respective archbishops and 
rabbis. Dpring April and May there was a 
series of congresses at Golden Gate Hall 
thatattracted large audiences and had the 
co-operation of men and women prominent 
on the coast as well as distinguished speak. 
ers from a distance, to insure their success, 
All these special attractions have come 
when the Fair, in its present state of com- 
pleteness, is an attraction enough in itself, 
without any card. 

The Sunset City is a mushroom village of 
nearly one hundred.buildings, with remark: 
ably pretty ,and landscape 
features, that since last August has grown 
up out of a waste of sand dunes, on the 
edge of Golden Gate Park. It has an envi- 
ronment that it would be hard to match in 
beauty, its Bonet tower contmanding the 
prettiest view of park and water and 
mountainous peaks. The map of the city 
follows the general plan of the World’s 
Fair and reproduces some of its features 
on areduced scale, It has the staff build. 
ings, the Oourt of Honor, the Plaisance, 
the Wheel, the electric fountains and 
search-lights that make it a ‘ night’s de- 
light,”” and countless minor points of re- 
semblance. It was the World’s Fair that 
really made the Midwinter Fair possible. 
Prior to this attempt San Franciseo had 
projected two fairs that were to be inter- 
national in their proportions, but both of 
them were still-born. It could not inaugt- 
rate an international exposition, but the 
World’s Fair bringing the four corners of 
the globe to this country made possible 
what before had been impracticable, and 
the forty-five car-loads of foreign exhibits 
that the commissioners were able to secure 
from Chicago, made.a big nucleus for their 
venture. 

The bulk of the foreign exhibits occupy 
the ground floor of the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arte building, where they make an 
imposing display, but until recently the 
concessionaires have not been able to make 
their stay at the Fair :very profitable. 
They are taxed 55 per cent. of all their cash 
receipts in addition to the two dollars a 
square foot that they pay for their space, 
and until the attendance of the Fair began 
to look up, their marginal profits were very 
small, The exhibitors have been a unit in 
the attempt that has been made since the 
opening of the Fair to have the price of 
admission reduced to ‘‘ two bits.” On the 
edge of the foreign exhibits is a fringe of 
booths where the men in red fezzes are es- 
pecially urgent in importuning everybody 
who passes their way to buy. 

The galleries,of the Manufactures, and 
Liberal Arte building were assigned to the 
educational and religious exhibits, but the 
display, taken as a whole, is very incom- 
plete. The State University at Berkley 
makes the finest exhibit, ocoupying the en- 
tire north gallery, and showing a Greek 
front in blue and gold, Stanford Universi- 
ty as well as our Methodist universities 
are conspicuous by their absence, The 
Catholics with their usual enterprise have 
pre-empted the largest space occupied by 
any educational exhibit, and the Mormon 
schools occupy a large fraction of one gal- 
lery. The only strictly denominational dis- 
play is made by the Unitarians, no ortho- 
dox denomination having entered to com- 





realize that Oalifornia mes 
dred miles in length, with | 
that of New England, the Middle States 
and Maryland thrown in, and that ite coun- 
ties show the products of sections almost as 
remote as New York and Florida. If there 


eight hun- 
area equal to 


were no foreign 738 the State is so big 
and ite products so diverse that it would be 
impossible for any expositiog in which the 
different sections of the State were repre- 
sented to degenerate into the average State 


The products of the colinties show nearly 





Barbara having had sea lions raised on its 
coast lassoed for its Amphibion. Some of 
the counties have a specialty. Fresno 
Oounty, the natural dry house of the , 
exhibits raisins; Ventura County, 
to a taste implanted by the Mexicans, 
makes a specialty of beans; San Joaquin, 
the granary of the State, on ite county day, 
gave away hundreds of tiny sacks of wheat 
and flour. San Joaquin Oounty has been 
called the Naples of our Italy, and like 
Naples it is famous for its climate, ite mac- 
caroni, and its fleas. 

The motif of the old Spanish Mission in 
the architecture of the buildings of the Fair 
is not the only reminder that California was 
New Spain. There is a Tamale Cottage 
where the Mexican tamale, a curious com- 
bination of peppery chicken, corn meal and 
cooked olives, tied up in its enveloping 
corn-husk, is served by gaily attired Span- 
ish girls. There are several gold mines in 
operation, and a very realistic reproduction 
of a Forty-nine mining camp. Its objeo- 
tionable feature— the gambling wheel and 
the Mexican fandango — ought to have been 
sacrificed at the expense of a little realism. 
Several of the features of the Fair betray 
the fact of its location on this western edge 
of things where Puritan traditions have 
never had the right of way; but one of the 
avowed objects of the Fair is to attract 
Puritan settlers to the coast. The Fair ‘is 
to serve simply as the magnet of attraction, 
and Oalifornia itself will prove a far bigger 
show than any its enterprising citizens 
could devise. 
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FORK THE BABV. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE OO., OIN'TI, 





Nervous 


Are you, can’t sleep, can’t eat, tired, 
thirsty ? Blood poor? 


It’s a tonic you want— 


Hires’ rootvecr. 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
—2* drink, while being far more 
agrecab ¢ in bouquet and flavor than 
the fiuest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

A temperance drink for temperance 
ey e,deticiousand wholesome as well. 
urifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask. your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes. 


Send s-cent stamp to Chas, E, Hires 
Co., Philadelphia, for beautiful pic- 
ture cards. 





HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1887, 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 


THomas W, 81LLOwArY, Church Architect. No, 10 Park 8q., 
Prov. k, B, Station, 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY COOMMENCE- 
MENT. 


Rev. D. H. Ela, D. D. 


66 EACEFUL times make dull history.” 

It this adage be true, the records of 
Wesleyan this year must be but somnolent read- 
ing. There has been scarcely a ripple upon the 
surface of ite current. The gathered clans of 
alumni and friends, at ite Commencement exer- 
cises, found the campus increasingly beautiful 
in its unsurpassed location, and the buildings 
outwardly little changed. Interiorly, however, 
old North College has undergone a wonderful 
transformation, through the munificence of 
John 5B. Andrus,an alumnus and now treas- 
urer of the trustees, who has expended on this 
his latest but not only improvement more than 
$26,000, In the rear of North College, prophetic 
of the quadrangle yet to be, is located the new 
Gymnasium [of which we give a cut herewith], 
@ fine brick building, above brown stone base- 
ment story, 120 by 55 feet exclusive of towers and 
projections. It is already completed, ready for 
the athletic apparatus, and with this ite entire 
cost will be about $60,000. It is an ornament to 
the coliege grounds and meets a long-felt want 
for the physical culture of Wesleyan students, 
Few colleges are as well equipped in this re- 
spect. 

The exercises of Commencement week began 
with the baccalaureate sermon by President Ray- 
mond, Sanday morning, June 24, which main- 
tained his reputation for solid thought, forceful 
delivery and personal grip. In the evening Rev, 
J. BR. Thompson worthily filled the place of 
Bishop Foster, absent on account of ill health, 
in the delivery of the University sermon, 

Monday morning brought its delights and dis- 
appointments in the awarding of prizes —the 
only prizes the winners ever get in some cases, 
if not in these. And the delightfully cool after. 
noon, thrust into the midst of a hot week; was 
given to class day exercises on the campus, with. 
best of orations, histories, songs, prophecies, 
because they touch our lives and our hopes. 
Chauncey M. Depew gave a forceful, polished 
oration before tho Phi Beta Kappa chapter, but 
he did not meet the expectations of those who 
looked for the sparkle of a post-prandial speech, 
punctuated with stories and sallies of wit. It is 
questionable whether the fine music and jolly 
fun of the Glee Club— not that of the lecture 
night, which was not up to grade in adaptation, 
but that of the convert — was not more agree- 
able to the crowds that heard both. The boys 
need to study the fitness of things in introduc- 
ing the turkey gobbler and the grasshopper. 

The meeting of the trustees brought no start- 
ling announcements, but the reports of the 
year’s work were gratifying and the outlook 
presented hopeful. The hard times have not 
prevented an increase of students, neither 
brought @ load of Gebt, But like every good 
college Wesleyan must have more money for 
next year, The president reported 273 students 
registered, including 48 ladies—a steady and 
healthy growth of both sexes for years past. 
Not very distinctly, but audibly, is heard the ap- 
prehensive grumble of the boys at the increase 
ot co-education— mainly, we judge, because 
girls do not join the baseball nine nor fur- 

nish their quota for the football team — though 
they do in prize winning. But while the ladies 
are only as one to six of the whole class, there is 
little cause for alarm. The growth of Wesleyan 
is nowhere more noticeable than in the increase 
of the faculty and in the courses of study pro- 
vided — the department of chemistry alone hav- 
ing more instructors than the whole faculty of 
twenty years ago. Prof. Atwater of this de- 
partment has been for years director of the ex- 
periment station of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the chemical work therewith connect- 
ed has been carried on at Wesleyan under his 
direction. Work in the investigation of the 
chemistry and economy of food products is rec- 
ognized as unsurpassed in this country and pro- 
nounced by experts as equal to that of the best 
university laboratories in Europe. Middletown 
has had post-graduate students in attendance 
this year from Harvard and Michigan and other 
American colleges, and from Leipzig and Stras- 
burg Universities in Germany. 

One innovation was introduced this year: 
The trustees, on invitation of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, met the latter in joint session for a con- 
sideration of the general interests of the college. 
Another was the giving-all the alumni a vote in 
the election of trustees instead of limiting the 
privilege to those present at Commencement. It 
very largely increased the vote and worked well. 

The Commencement exercises gave evidence of 
the thorough training of the college in thought- 
matter and manner, as by the sev- 
eral speakers. Possibly there is room for the 
suggestion that the manner of delivery was 
too finished generally and suggested more of the 
art of the teacher than the individuality of the 
student. But if so, it was at least good art. 

The Commencement dinner was served in the 
new Gymnasium —a very appropriate dedica- 
tion of the building to the physical service of 

man. No future gymnastic exercises within its 
walls will be more popular with the participants, 
or do more perhaps to strengthen the muscle. 
The post-prandial feast, under the direction of 
Rev. David H. Bla, D. D. (57), as toastmaster, 
consisted of the following toasts: “‘ The Trust- 
ees,” Rev. Edmund M. Mills, D. D. (’72); “ The 
Faculty,” Prof. Herbert W. Conn, Ph. D.; “ The 
Press,” Rey. William V. Kelley, D. D. (’65); 
“The Boys in Blue,” Hon. George C. Round 
(86) ;."* The Schools,” Rev. William 


Years,” Rev. David G. Downey (’84); “‘ Looking 
Forward through Ten Years,” Frederic W. 
Frost (’94), é 
Norzs. 
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at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and one at Cazadero, 
near Sen Francisco, Cal.. 

The Student Volunteer movement originated 
some eight years since at a convention held at 


the present time 477 colleges contribute 3,200 
volunteers and $42,000 to the nrission-field. 
Delegates from these organizations and other 
Christian workers to the number of nearly 
three hundred were for five days (June 22-28) 
entertained in the Northfield Seminary build- 
ings, Forty-two colleges were represented, 
among them being Boston University, Welles- 
ley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Abbott Academy, Vas- 
sar, Oberlin, Bryn Mawr, Woman’s College of 











New Gymnasium, Wesleyan University. 





the unusual absence of Rev. Dr. Rice, and for its 
pause — his severe illness. Rev. Dr. Up- 
ham was to be lost in the fog on the 
Sound, and was absent for the first time in 
twenty odd years. 

— Arthur 8. Kneil, the bright leader in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, who left Wesleyan a 
little too soon to receive his A. B., was honored 
with the A. M. honorary. 

— We noticed another influential Massachu- 
—— — Alfred 8. Roe, among the alumni 


— The club-houses of the Greek letter societies 





presented their usual social attractions in the 
ions on Tuesday 
—38 unless it be the fom by" the lady 


the 
students in the Ladies’ Hall at —A 


— A pleasing incident of the alumni and trust- 
eon’ was the raising o for the pur- 
mone #300 u 
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THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE 
For Christian Young Women, 


A. Louise Boutwell. 

EAUTIFUL for situation is Northfield 

where, year by year, hundreds of young 
people meet in the Summer Conferences. The 
first to assemble this year was the Conference of 
the Y. W. ©, A. and the Student Volunteers. 
The extent of territory embraced was remark- 
able, ite area being limited only by the two 
oceans east and west, Atlanta, Ga., on the south, 
and Ottawa, Canada, on the north. Three mem- 
bers of the international committee were pres- 
ent, 19 secretaries, and many teachers and heads 
of schools. Mr. Moody, by whose invitation 
the Conference met at Northfield, presided at all 
the evening sessions, and by his inspiring pres- 
ence as well as his helpful words contributed 
greatly to the success of the meetings. His fine 
courtesy imparted a delightful sense of home- 
likeness and his addresses commanded the at- 
tendance of the entire company. 

The Young Woman’s Christian Association 
has extended its work among students until in 
America there are 260 colleges that have organ’ 
ized Associations, with a total membership of 
11,000. The chief aim of this organization, as 
expressed in their constitution, is (1) Bible 
study; (2) Personal work; believing that ‘The 
great thing in this world is to become acquaint- 
ed with the Lord Jesus Christ.” Other similar 
Conferences will immediately follow this — one 


Baltimore, Wells College, Syracuse University, 
Cornell University, University of Vermont, and 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

The ruling spirit of the Conference was Miss 
Price, the international general secretary. Spir-, 
itual, magnetic, strong and tender, her lofty 
ideals and inspiring thoughts, expressed in 
choice, clear-cut words, can never fail to make 
an abiding impress upon the lives which she 
touches, Her addresses to the Conference were 
upon ‘The Secretaryship as a Profession,” and 
“The Y. W. O. A. in Colleges.”” She places the 
work of a general secretary in the ranks with 
the other professions as a calling which will 
utilize all the spirituality, intellect, culture, 
tact and business talent of the individual, and 
which carries with it a corresponding responsi- 
bility. She magnified the opportunity and priv- 
ilege —and the obligation —of the college girl 
to lead her associates to a higher plane of 
thought and to a genuine and vital Christian 
experience. 

Mr. Moody presided at the opening session on 
Friday evening. The choir in this and subse- 
quent mass meetings was under the direction of 
Mr. George ©. Stebbins, assisted by the Vassar 
choir, Miss Whittle and Miss Hench, soloists, 
and other talent. 

The opening address was given by Rey. Dr. 
McKenzie, of Cambridge, from the text (Psa. 
23: 5), “‘My cup runneth over,’’ the theme 
being, ‘‘ The Royal Bounty.” This he explained 
to be the giving which exceeds the desire of the 
one asking, and is bestowed from the abundance 
of the love of the giver. God says strength and 
beauty are in His sanctuary; the strength we 
need, the beauty He gives of His royal bounty. 
Many illustrations served to present this 
thought in various aspects. Then, passing to 
Christ’s example and words, he exhorted to the 
exhibition of the same spirit in His followers, 
“ That the world may, know that Thou .. , hast 
loved them as Thou hast loved Me.” Dr, Mc- 
Kenzie also spoke on Saturday, taking as his 
subject the daily warfare between ‘I will rule” 
and “I will serve.” It is not the amount, but 
the spirit, of our work which tells. Qualifica- 
tions for service are benevolence, justice, truth, 
purity, order. These may be acquired by com- 
plete reliance upon Christ and the enduement of 
power from Him who ‘came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” 

Bishop Thoburn was present during nearly the 
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R. Newhall (’81); “ Athletics,” Seward V. Cot- 
fin (80); “ Looking Backward through Ten 
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TWO COLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


entire Conference and spoke several times. On 
he showed that the necessity 


Saturday morning 
for a liberal education for missionaries in India 


is very great. The command to preach the Gos- 
pel is most solemn, and in order to its obedience 
the women must be reached —a service which in 
Eastern countries must be performed by women. 
In India scholarly women may do a double work 
as those receiving instruction become in tira 
teachers. Saturday evening he emphasized con- 
secration as a prerequisite for useful service 
both at home and abroad. On Sunday evening 
the Bishop again addressed the Uonference trom 
the theme ‘Our Mission,” basing his remarks 
on John 20: 21: “‘As my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you.” Our mission is to manifest 
Christ (1) by living the Christ-life, and (2) by 
imitating Him in methods of work. 

Saturday evening Mr. Moody gave a talk on 
the Bible, explaining some of his methods of 
study, and loaned several Bibles marked accord- 
ing to a system which he had found useful. On 
Sunday and Tuesday evenings he gave helpful 
analyses of the Gospel of John, and conducted 
the closing service on Wednesday evening. His 
address at that time, on the requisites for suc- 
cess, will long be remembered. He mentioned 
as indispensable: (1) assurance of personal sal- 
vation, (2) faith, (3) courage, (4) hope. 

At the Sunday morning service in the village 
church the preacher was Prof. W. W. Moore, of 
Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia. From the 
text (Heb, 13: 20), ‘‘ The blood of the everlasting 
covenant,’”’ he unfolded the symbolism of the 
blood covenant in Eastern countries, signifying 
not only atonement, but communion, The blood 
covenant which is ‘cut ’’ between God and man 
signifies indissoluble union, implies absolute 
self-surrender, and results in community of nat- 
ure. 

On Monday evening the Conference listened 
to a sermon by Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, of New 
York city, founded on the vision and call of 
Isaiah (6: 1,8,9). The Bible has little to say of 
the close of the lifeofany of its heroes —“no 
man knoweth the sepulchre” of Moses; Paul 
“dwelt two years in his own hired house;” 
Peter “ departed and went into another place.” 
But the Bible has a great deal to say about the 
call of its heroes. Does God call men and women 
now; and to what and how? God called Isaiah 
in the year that king Uzziah died — in a time of 
trouble and sorrow and weakness; so does He 
call men now. Before He called him He gave 
him a vision— so now the vision of Jehovah 
with its accompanying humility and self-abas:- 
ment comes to those whom He would call. If 
we seek to know God’s will with open heart and 
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will guide us into all truth. 
Two classes for Bible study held daily sessions. 


took up the study of the book of Exodus, giving 
a critical analysis of its scope, composition, con- 


tente and typical nature, These lectures wereso, | . 


helpful tothe large number who listened to 
them that their publication in permanent form 
has been requested. 

The Y. W. C. A. conference hour, held daily, 
was packed with helpful suggestions and en- 
thusiastic exhortations. Miss Hill, general 
secretary at Toledo, O., spoke earnestly and 
forcefully of the power of influence and of the 
enlarged responsibility of educated women— 
who are and must be, whether they will or no, 
jeaders. In carrying on Christian work we 
must never reach down, but always out, if we 
would save others. Miss Taylor, State secretary 
of New York, described in part the duties of 
her position—to lead the leaders; shape the 
work; stimulate and arouse; multiply workers; 
awaken to a sense of responsibility, Miss 
Wright, president of the Association at Ottawa, 
Can., set forth its aim—that of rounding and 
perfecting young womanhood; comparing it to 
the corner-stone, which combines usefulness, 
beauty, strength and unity, She also conduct- 
ed the early Sunday morning meeting, earnestly 
and ina most winning manner urging the need 
of seeking the Holy Spirit and having His pres- 
ence and baptism for service and testimony, in 
private and social life. Several secretaries 
briefly described the library, noon-rest, physic- 
al culture and other departments which had 
been particularly successful in their local ex- 
perience. 

The Round Top meetings, held at 7 o’clock 
every evening, in the open air when the weather 
permitted, were a unique feature of the Confer- 
ence. At these Miss Zehring described the ori- 
gin and growth of the Student Volunteer move- 
ment before alluded to; and Miss Whittle and 
Dr. Pauline Root spoke with power and accept- 
ance. Miss Whittle also conducted a deeply 
spiritual meeting on Sunday afternoon. 

The three hours that were devoted especially 
to the missionary department were alloted to 
Miss Zehring, Dr. Root, Mrs. A. J. Gordon, and 
Miss Ben Oliel. Miss Zehring gave information 
as to methods of obtaining greater knowledge of 
foreign work, how to systemize giving and 
make the interest more real and vital. Dr. 
Pauline Root, of India, told of the work in that 
country, dwelling especially upon the deep 
heart-longing for righteousness which existe 
among heathen — and which manifests it- 
welf in self-inflicted tortures. Miss Ben Oliel, of 

m, whose father, a converted rabbi, has 
for many years labored among his own people, 
described pathetically the sorrows of her le 

and their constant tears and pra: t 
will “hasten the coming of t Messiah. ”’ 
She re; mted the Jews to be more susceptible 
than formerly to Christian influence, and stated 
that workers possessing sufficient education 
and tact can rapidly win converts. She dwelt 
— on the a yee A of Christ’s 

lowers work for the nation that since 
Abraham has been the chosen —** through 
whom God has revealed His trut . Carlton, 
of India,and Mrs. A. J. Gordon, of this city, 
also spoke on missionary topics, and Mrs. Gor- 
don delivered an address on “Women as Evan- 
gelists,” showing from the Scriptures their call 
and authority and describing their usefulness 
and necessity. Mrs. Potter, of the Everett 
Home School, in a slight! different line spoke 
charmingly of “Girls and Missions.” She con- 
siders that one of the most useful employments 
for the girl in her early twenties, fresh from her 
course, is to give helpful aid and hearty 
8 arte youne Giste in their teens, just be- 
2 awake to the meaning of ite. Mrs. 
esley Fiske Smith, of New York city, related 
the hed earned to make the ton of God's git. 
e moat 0: ~ . 
She exhorted all to seek the hest - 
ments — the life “hid with Christ in God.” 

Greetings were received from Mrs. Boyd, of 

y, Mo., a member of the international 
committee, the text of which may be found in 
Eph. 8: 14-21. Greetings (Col. 1: 9-11) were sent 
by the hand of Miss Price to the coming Oon- 


The afternoons were devoted almost wholly to 
Moody, the international cém- 
jpeakers who were the guests of 
vea delightful informal re- 
ception to the de legates on Saturday afternoon, 
and on y, the college delegations held a 
grand rally, with waving banners and college 
and songs. Drives to Mt. Hermon and 
Retreat were arranged for each after- 

noon, and also early morning drives. Games of 
the baseball, and foot and other races added 


The thoug htful kindness of those ha the 
—— ty of providing enterts t for the 
fort, went perfecting t' com: 

— —— 

‘or su nfer- 

ences, and will be still more complete when the 
of construction, and 

* ned to seat 2,800, shall be finished. 
the Mt. has been in operation since 1879; 
the Mt. Hermon school since 1881; and in 1801 
Training School was organized for work dur- 
* Sutumn and winter, its special | 
God to er a ready knowledge of the Word of 
eervien cll in the various forms of Christian 
8 disety ~ tly needed. This almost continu- 


seems to have im: to the 
of the schools the — — most 


Marked spirit of sym cordiality and 
ice 52*8 first sesaiot 
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sharacterized all the subsequent ot 

the Conterence. This — por — 

—— helpful feature. indeed 
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Deaconess Home, Fall River. 


(By courtesy of Full River Herald.) 


HE Deaconess Home in Fall River was 

- formally opened on Wednesday evening, 
Jnue 27. Since the purchase of this house some 
three months ago, it has been thoroughly re- 
paired both within and without. New heating ap- 
peratus and new plumbing of the most approved 
system have been introduced. The house has 
been thoroughly, substantially, we might say 
almost elegantly, furnished throughout by gifts 
from friends of the institution. The house was 
built for a private residence, and has seventeen 
rooms, high and airy, finished in black walnut 
and hard pine. Its location is excellent, being 
on a line of street-cars connecting with all parts 
of the city, and on high ground so that there is 
a fine view from every window. The lot on 
which this house stands contains 76 rods of 
land. The property is worth fully $16,000, on 
which there is an indebtedness of only $8,800. 
The Home has also a productive endowment 
fund of $10,000. 

Three deaconesses are already in the work — 
Miss Mary Adams, superintendent, and Miss 
Nellie Olson, graduate of the Chicago Training 
School, and Miss M. Emma Ross, for some time 
connected with the Boston Home and Training 
School. 

On the day of the formal opening the entire 
building was thrown open for inspection from 


8 to5in the afternoon and before and after the 
services in the evening. More than one hun- 
dred visited the Home in the afternoon, and 
about three hundred were present in the even- 
ing, completely filling the rooma of the first 
floor, the stairways, and a part of the rooms on 
the second floor, The exercises of the evening 
were in charge of J. D. Flint, eaq,, president of 
the corporation, and consisted of singing by the 
choir of St. Paul's Church, Scripture reading 
and prayer by Rey, Walter His, presiding elder, 
and a brief history of the movement which has 
resulted in securing this Home, by Rev. W. A. 
Luce, secretary of the corporation, Rev. A. J. 
Coultas read a letter of congratulation from 
Miss Mary A. Lunn, superintendent of the Dea- 
coness Home in Boston, Miss Susie Allen sang 
very effectively, “If I were a Voice.” Dr. W.N. 
Brodbeck then gave a very clear, able and inter- 
esting address on “ Deaconesses and Their 
Work.” From this address many gained an un- 
derstanding of the office and work of deacon- 
esses of which they knew little before. The 
whole service was deeply interesting, and can- 
not fail to give a very helpful impetus to the dea- 
coness work in the city. The happiest person 
present was Mr, Flint, through whose contribu- 
tions and labors this achievement has been 
brought about. . N. B.D. 





Commencements. 








Vermont Methodist Seminary, Montpelier. 


NNIVERSARY exercises commenced on 
Sunday, June 17, Dr. B. M. Smith preach- 
ing the baccalaureate sermon in Trinity Method- 
ist Episcopal Church to a very large audience, 
It was a clear, forceful address on the best life to 
live— a sermon which will be long remembered 
by the graduating class and helpful to them in 
all the years tocome. — 

The annial examinations, which were held 
during Monday and Tuesday, June 18 and 19, 
were very satisfactory to the visiting committee, 
and proved that every class and department had 
done careful work. The Bible department de- 
serves special mention; the modern and college 
courses also filled the standard; and the public 


generally were well able to form a first-class. 


opinion of the commercial, art, elocutionary and 
singing departments from the respective exhi- 
bitions and entertainments. Many were forced 
to the conclusion that there are few institutions 
in New England where a better training for col- 
lege or for life can be obtained, Tuesday 
evening there was a prize contest in declamation 
in the chapel, participated in by twelve speak- 
ers. Four prizes were given — two to ladies and 
two to gentlemen. 

Wednesday forenoon the Scrubb and class day 
exercises were richly enjoyed by a large crowd. 
Wednesday afternoon was devoted to field sports, 
and evidence was given that athletic sports are 
not necessarily opposed to mental excellence. 
The V. M. 8. baseball club has made a splendid 
showing during the season, winning the cham- 
pionship of the northern division of the Inter- 
scholastic State League. 

Wednesday evening Prof. W. N. Rice, LL. D., 
of Wesleyan University, delivered an able lect- 
ure before the Aisthetic Society. His subject, 
“The Place of Skepticism and Dogmatism in 
Religious Thought,” was handled in a masterly 
manner, his pointe were Well elaborated, and so 
logical that one was forced to acknowledge the 
accuracy of his conclusions. It was just the 
kind of a lecture to help and strengthen those 
who were just starting in Christian life, as well 
as to arouse to thoughtfulness those who had 
ignored the claims of religion. 

The graduating exercises took place in the 
chapel on Thursday at 9.30 A. M. before a crowded 
house. Rev. J. A. Sherburne opened with prayer, 
after which followed a program ‘which delighted 
the audience and reflected great credit on the 
institution; ybat of which it is impossible to 
write without taking too muchspace. Dr. Smith 
presented the diplomas, and in well-chosen words 
gave wise advice to the graduating class and 
wished them Godspeed in their future course. 
A new feature in this school is the commercial 
department, and trustees and faculty are happy 
in the success of this addition to their course. 
Hight received diplomas in this department. 
Class exercises closed with the singing of the 


class song and the benediction by the presiding 
elder, Rev. L. L., Beeman, 

The banquet at the Pavilion House wes well 
attended. Rev. E. E. Reynolds acted as toast- 
master. The relation of our seminaries to the 
moral development of the youth was well pre- 
sented by Mr. Richardson. Some reminiscences 
of the early days of the school were given by 
Rev. J. A. Sherburne. . Dr. B. M. Smith spoke 
hopefully on the present condition of the school, 
and urged each of thealumni to help by word or 
gift to strengthen the school. The fact that the 
heavy clouds which had been hanging over the 
institution in the form of financial! obligations are 
beginning to break, was the encouraging word 
from the financial agent, Rev. H. A. Spencer. 
Ex-Gov.. Dillingham, in very fitting words, 
dwelt on the necessity of retaining the denom- 
inational seminaries, believing that even though 
many places have high schools, the seminary is 
still needed. 

Thursday evening a reception was given to the 
graduating class and friends by Dr. E. M. Smith, 
who was assisted by ex-Gov, and Mrs, Dilling- 
ham. Members of the class of '06 acted as ush- 
ers. In former years the receptions have been of 
a limited and somewhat strained nature, but on 
this occasion Dr. Smith showed wisdom and 
kindness in opening the chapel to all friends of 
the school, the result being the best reception 
ever seen here, so large and influential was the 
company responding to his generous invitation. 

A. H. Wass, for Committee. 








New Hampshire Conference Seminary and 
Female College. 
HE New Hampshire Conference Seminary 

sitteth upon a hill like a queen enthroned, 
So beautiful are her environments that one look- 
ing out upon them might well exclaim, — 

“ This world is very lovely, 

Oh, my God! I thank thee that I live!” 

Happy the young men and maidens who seek 
knowledge and understanding in such a charm- 
ing spot! Still more happy they whose lot it is 
to find these natural charms of earth and air and 
sky only accessories enhancing mental, social and 
spiritual attractions, 

The general atmosphere of the institution is 
cheery and homelike, producing the impression 
of a large and very lively family whose members 
enjoy liberty without license, and are happy and 
prosperous because authority and loving interest 
hold equal sway. 

A visit to the class-rooms gave suggestion of 
the work done during the year. The committee 
were pleased to observe the use of modern text- 
books and methods. Where such general excel- 
lence prevails, it would seem ungracious to 
single out special departments for special men- 
tion, and time and space forbid the enumeration 
of the entire list. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to call attention to the marked advance 
made in the Art Department ander the charge 
of Miss Edith Forrest. It is a matter of pro- 





found regret that this very successful teacher has 
been forced by ill-health to sever her connec- 
tion with the school she has so faithfully served. 
She has the prayers and sympathy of many 
friends. It is not expected that there will be 
any further change in the faculty the coming 
year, save that ite effectiveness will be 

by the addition of Mrs. Plympton, wife of Prof. 


exceedingly enjoyable. The participants ac- 
quitted themselves very creditably, and the 
smoothness with which the wheels revolved was 
indicative of that foresight and method so char- 
acteristic of Dr. and Mrs, Durrell. 

In closing our report we feel like appealing to 
the Methodists of New Hampshire to give this 
time-honored institution their hearty sympathy, 
support and patronage. Let the first be shown 
by effort to become informed concerning its 
needs, ite work and ite merits. Let it have the 
support of contributions for further endow- 
ments and of gifte—both large and small — 
placed in the president’s hands to assist in de- 
fraying the expenses of students of limited 
means. Let patronage beseen in the lengthened 
roll of ite scholars. Although the home schools 
may be excellent, there are certain phases of 
culture which can be better obtained in an in- 
stitution like this. Prominent among the ad- 
vantages found here are a well-equipped 
cabinet, library, reading-room and laboratories. 
Four large society rooms, each well furnished 
for the pleasure and profit of its occupants, in- 
vite to varied literary and musical work. 
These and many more helps to well-rounded 
character-building are found in Tilton Sem- 
inary; but the crowning attraction for all who 
seek the highest ideals lies in the positive but 
genera! Christian influence exerted here, 


Mus, ©. D. H1114, for the Committee. 














For Children? 


is worthy every parent’s study ; 
not only what they can eat, but 





what gives the most nourishment, 
No children are better, and most 
are worse, for eating 
lard-cook-/ Med food. 
If, how- ever, 
their food is 


COTTOLENE 


instead of lard, they can eat free- 
ly of the best food without danger 
to the digestive organs, You can 
easily verify this by a fair trial 
of ‘Cottolene, 4 )n 3 sua’ ip, pale 














Shining Silver. 


There's always a best in every class, in 
this one It's 


Electro-Silicon 


but you've only our word for that, if it's 
true you should know it. 


It Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on a postal 
sent to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. 


It's unlike any other. 
It’s sold everywhere, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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REPRIEVED. 
Lillian Grey. 


,  Lhave been near to Death; 
So near, I caught his chilling breath, » 
And felt his strange mysterious power 
Encircle me. Hour after hour J 
I lay between his world and mine, Dest» 
And thought no more my sun would shine 
For me, nor happy seasons roll 
For one who swift had reached the goal. 


Death has been near to me; 
He turned my hopes to mockery, 
And showed me how unfinished were 
My dearest plans; with no demur 
He showed me all that I had done, 
The failures made, the little won, 
How I had lived too much for self, 
And gained small store of future wealth. 


T have been near to Death; 
And, underneath his icy breath, 
T heard him say: “For bitter rue 
I bring thee heart’s-ease tried and true; 
J give surcease from toil and pain, 
From care and fear, and ne’er again 
Thine eyes earth's sea-salt tears shall weep, 
But, folded, know the balm of sleep,” 


Death has been near to me, 
He whom I deemed mine enemy; 
I did not fear him now so much 
Bince close I felt bis kindly touch, 
And heard him whisper: ‘“ It is best 
To give up strife and pain for rest; 
With one last prayer give me thy hands, 
And trust to God, who understands.”’ 


Then Life stood in Death’s place! 
Dear Life, sweet Life! more full of grace 
Then e’er before. She smiled on me, 
And thrilled me with a hope to be 
Of plans fulfilled, and stronger will 
To do all kindly things, and fill 
My little station with more grace — 
Since I have seen Death face to face. 


I teel like one reprieved, 
Who blessed respite has received; 
This pleasant earth is dear, 80 dear, 
There is so much to hold me here, 
That when Death smiled and turned away, 
It seemed my night bad dawned to day; 
And from henceforth my care shall be, 
To use the time thus given to me. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Only in the sacredneas of inward silence 
meet the secret-hiding 
of resolye, which - 
wards shapes life and mixes itself wi 
action, is the fruit of those sacred, solitary 
moments, Bin we meet God alone, — 
Frederick William Robertson, 


4“ . 

If we could only think of the pain ‘and 
the suffering, the unpleasant.surroun " 
and all the that make living so , 
as the bed out of which the lily y 
come, and, with our hidden hearts golden 
and glowing, just climb up slowly through 
the deep waters, until the soul open 
out all white and lovely under the sun- 
light of God, would it not pay for all we 
have to bear ?— Mary Lowe Dickinson, 


. oe Ps 

We judge of days as being * short” and 
“long” by ie poy the same rule as 
God uses. For lieve me; thought is the 
only true measure of time; work is the only 
true standard of life. The heart that has 
thought much about. the hands and 
the : that the : pes curdes, 
are old already, however few 
as men count years, that the evadevel 
‘ie, in that has th haw iittio, the 
tle, the brain t 0 e, 
1 ken little, the hands 
that have wro' little, about God, and 
for God’s sake, these are still yo still in 
their infancy, although the hoary head of 
their owner may show the approach of the 
threescore years and ten. For, in a word: 
Life is not days and years. Life is Love 
and Labor. — Rev. P. H. Newnham, 


o*e 


Oh, the rain-song of the robin! How it thrills 
my heart to hear ‘ 

The rain-song of the robin in the summer of the 

ear 

How J long for wings to join him where his 
carol 

And for wane to beg the secret of his magic 
minstrelsy. 


tongue that has s 


Does he because he revels in the fury of the 
storm 

In the —— 2* lightning does he find a 
hid charm 

Or with prophet eye, enraptured, does he see the 


And the beauty which shall blossom when the 
clouds disperse at last? 





1 , 

May { heat Thine engols chanting! May I see 
Thy lilies bloom 

— Kate Upson CLARK, in Karper’s Bazar. 


mtly. found to be a 
officer, 


in most cases, the 
indulged ‘or of duty neglected: - How'can a 


gateway of excess, to all. 


the 
in entering te forbdden gr ground Sprital 


_], some diet for his 





Christian be healthy who neglects a whole- 
+ or who seldom does a 


e widowed and orphaned 
here are saying, ‘ My God! my God!” 
when they cannot say ‘‘ My Father!” The 
word ‘“‘ Father” will not come. Not 
with Him, but with a benumbed sense 
leaves no means of finding and fee: 

in His fatherliness. The mountain 


them walking in the t t. My dear 
f- friend, peg has been 
ere. No depth of agony which He has 
not touched; no e 
under which He 


Him 
their 


with the 
Father. Seeing, then, we have a great High 
Priest, that is into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of let us hold fast our 
profession, For we 
who cannot be touch th the feeling of 
our in ties; but was in all points tempt- 
1 e as We are, yet vithout ain. Let us 
fore come bo unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace to help in time of need: — CO. H. Park- 
ret, D; D.’(New York. ) 








THAT LIFE ETERNAL. 
, Susan Teall Perry, 


OW very mysterious it seems to us 
when a loved one goes out of our 
home on the journey whence none ever re- 
turn! © ° 
The mother went away so suddenly that 
she left the garment she was making for her 
little child unfinished, and the needle placed 
in the hem ready to take the stitch that 
would never be taken by that loving hand. 
Mother had gone into silence, and to a land 
where no letters or messages of love are 
sent back to her loved ones in her once 
happy homeonearth, The children come 
with tearful faces to ask why mother went 
away and when she is coming back. What 
do we tell these children— we to whom 
death is as great a mystery as it is to them ? 


A father, who'did not’ wish anything but 


pleasant associations connected with the 
mother’s going away, took his motherless 
little ones to the house of a friend until the 
funeral was over. When he went to bring 
them home.he told them that dear mamma, 
who had been so very ill and suffered so 
much pain, had ‘+gone away toa beautiful 
home where she would always be well.”’ 

** How did she go?”’ 

The angels — God’s messengers — took 
her in the night while you were asleep.”’ 
‘*Was mamma glad to go?” 

“ Oh, yes, very glad, for it is such a beau- 
tiful country where her new home is, The 
grass is alwaya green, the flowers never die. 
The little birds sing all the while, and cold 
winter never freezes up the pretty brooks 
that love to run and jump through the past- 
ures. And, bestofal!, mamma has gone 
to live with the good Lord Jesus Christ, of 
whom she had so oftentold you, who loved 
little children and took them in His arms 
and blessed them.” 

Oan we go to that beautiful home and see 
mamma, or will she come back again before 
long?” 

“ No, mamma cannot come back again, 
but some time you will go and live with her.” 

One of those children,after she had grown 
to womanhood, said she could never be too 
thankful to her father for taking his chil- 
dren out of sight of those appalling cere- 
monies consequent upon a funeral, which 
give the young such terrifying impressions 
of death.. Any. one who has read “ My 
Father’s Memoirs,”’ by the author of ‘Rab 
and His Friends,” could not have helped be- 
ing touched by the gloomy impressions of 
death which ‘he received as a child. He 
says: ‘I knew my mother was said to be 
dead, Isaw.she was still and laid out, and 
then shut up and did not move, but I did 
not know that when she was carried out in 
that long black box, and we all went with 
her, she alone was never to return. When 
we stood around the open grave, to my sur- 
prise and alarm the’ coffin, resting on its 


When they lowered it to the bottom I took 





hold of the black cord in my misery and 


bearers, was placed over that dark hole.” 


anger, and my father had some difficulty in 
forcing open my small fingers. I had a 
hatred throughont my childish years of the 
cruel men who put my mother in the dark 
hole in the ground.” é' 

How often we hear our friends say — and 
they eevee own thoughts many times: 
* We do not know anything about it, for 
there has been so little told us regarding 
the other world.” of to all of us comes a 
a time when we long to know something of 
those dear ones who walked with us in lov- 
ing companionship and with whom we 
talked so ple the way. We feel as if 
we could not bear their silence,and we won- 
der why God has hidden the glories of that 
beautiful country from our sight, and that 
He never permits our dear ones to come 
back even for a little, just to speak a few 
words to us of their new home. This strong 
love of ours is no lightthing ; it binds us 
with ties that are very hard to break. Why 
did God give us these ties of kinship and 
loving companionship if they are to be ruth- 
lessly broken forever? ‘ Love,” says 
Drummond, “ must be eternal. It is what 
God'is.' Love is life. Love never faileth. 
He that dwelleth in love dwelleth already 
in God, for God is love.” And our dear ones 
on earth who loved us so well, love us in 
heaven, They have a ministry of love and 
help for us, we would fain believe, that has 
grown more divine with their change of 
habitation, and, as Longfellow thought, 
‘* when the hours of day are numbered,” — 

‘ Then the forms of the departed 
Enter in at the open door; 
The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more, 
‘* With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine,” 


ful land— those who laid aside their work 
here and went with the messenger? In 
Luke 20: 36 we find these words: ‘ Neither 
can they die any more; for they are equal 
unto the angels; and are the children of 
God, being the children of the resurrec- 
tion.” |‘ Children of God’’—is that not 
enough for us to know? In such personal 
relation to Him, what a beautiful life must 
theirs be! 

Let us who have not yet finished our work 
here, see to it that we do not let it wait, be- 
cause of our days of mourning. Why should 
we cover ourselves with gloom because they 
— the ones so dear to us, and whose happi- 
ness on earth we sought — have passed into 
that country “where the air is always 
sweet and pleasant, and where the birds 
continually do sing,” and above all where 
they have seen the promise fulfilled that 
was made by our blessed Lord: “ And if I 
go and prepare a place for you, I will fome 
again, and receive you unto Myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also,” 

They are not dead, but have entered into 
life — life eternal. And when'we ask what 
of the country to which they have gone, let 
us read St, John’s description of the Holy 
City and the inhabitants thereof. 


Stockbridge, Mass. 








COMRADESHIP IN MARRIAGE. 


OMRADESHIP is the strongest test and 

proof of affection and sympathy between 
persons of the same or of different sex. The 
fervor and force of love may be measured by it. 
Lovers, as everytody knéws, cannot, in the ear- 
ly stages of their passion, be together too much. 
It is very rare, however, that such excess of 
comradeship continues long after marriage. 
There are, of course, good and patent reasons 
for this, though the general fact remains, The 
degree of comradeship kept up between a man 
and his wife is evidence in the main of their 
mutual attachment and harmony. Most mar- 
riages are much alike in their first weeks and 
months, in their first year, perhaps. Their di- 
versity comes later, when they are judged, and 
wisely judged, by comradeship, which is in 
most cases infallible. Naturally the love of 
maturity does not express itself like the love of 
adolescence, which can hardly be other than 
frothy and extravagant. Old married pairs— 
they are usually so designated after seven or 
eight years of partnership—love not less, but 
more. They have passed from mere emotional- 
ism to earnest esteem, mutual understanding, 
substantial affection. Their lack of demonstra- 
tion and effusiveness causes them to be misin- 
terpreted. The strongest ties are the least vi- 
brant. 

Outwardly calm couples of this kind —their 
feeling is deeper for their calmness — are gener- 
ally comrades. They are not invariably seen 
together. They have no object in advertising 
themselves. The husband has his duties to dis- 
charge; the wife has hers. One never interferes 
with the other, unless forjconsultation concern- 
ing what is best for both. They are compan- 
ions where circumstances and fitness favor — 
not for conventionality or for seeming’s sake, 





And what are they doingin that beauti- [ 





but from inclination, from spontaneous choice. 
be with her, as a rule, to being 
with anybody else when he is at leisure. But 
he is not everlastingly saying s6, and contra- 
dioting his assertion by his acts. He enjoys 
things doubly with her, because they have simi- 
lar tastes, views and beliefs. Not the same, 
however, Ifthey were the same their society 
would resemble solitude, and their talk a mono- 
logue. He is conscious, too, that she has some- 
thing that he has not, and this something he is 
ever éager to hear. They are fond of comparing 
notes, and their comparisons are interesting 
and valuable. Unlike as well as like, their. in- 
tercourse is improving and stimulating, and 
they do not weary one another, as the most 
amiable and estimable pairs not infrequently do. 

They do not go out a great deal, though quite 
enough to be sociable and to keep abreast of the 
time. Evenings at home they do not regard as 
misspent or lost; for they read to one another — 
he mostly to her, while her hands are busy with 
household tasks. Of periodicals, current litera- 
ture and solid books, old and new, there is al- 
ways ample supply. And then such reading 
provokes comment and pleasant discussion — 
each cherishing an individual opinion — that 
are never tedious and never fully finished. And 
when they do not read they talk. A really com- 
panionable couple, while they are affectionately 
one, are yet distinctly and intellectually two. 
They are so finely and reciprocally attuned that 
the hymn of their natures is never discordant, 
never monotonous. Veritable companions in- 
terminably give and receive, and the double 
process goes on, making the old new and the 
faniillar fresh while the years roll round. Com- 
penionship in matrimony does not depend on 
constitution and fortune, but on will and re- 
solve, on self-control and disposition to be just. 
Marriage must be partially a failure where com- 
panionship is not, especially where hope of it 
has been relinquished. To hope for it, to strive 
for it, is to make it possible, if not probable, 
unless the human elements are opposed. Noth- 
ing can compensate for its absence. It is supe- 
rior in effect to the common virtues. It is the 
diadem and throne of wedlock. — Junius HENRI 
BROWNE, in Harper's Bazar. 








OLD-TIME DAYS. 
I can see the river gliding,as it used to lon 0, 
Round the shoulder of the meadow where ‘the 
thick-set willows Er: 
I can hear it purl and ripple, in a gentle lullaby, 


Toa * barefoot dreamer gazing up into the 
y: 
Yonder lie the brown old farm-house, crown’d 
with chimney huge and square, 
And the barn beloved of swallows, with its 
weathersock in air. 
I can hear the Save blend with cow-belis 


from the hill, 
And the far-off c and rumble of the log- 
frame in the mill. 


How I loved to lie a-dreaming inthe deep and 
u 
While. I 
the 
I was 





hed the ghosts of noonday through 
of heaven pass! 
y — oh, so happy! — while the purling 


Seemed to weave a little poem for the music of 
my dream! 


Oh, to —* once = the pleasure that I knew 
years gone 
When my Seott une Ru of sunshine as the sum- 
mer yoy | y 
Oh, to feel that out-door gladness when the days 


were h and long 
And the bluebird climbed to heaven on the lad- 
der. of his song! 
— JAMEs BUCKHAM, in Harper’s Weekly. 








About Women. 


—— Mrs. John Jacob Astor wears a girdle of 
diamonds that cost not far from $1,000,000. 

— Mme. Maria Barg, of Louisiana, has re- 
ceived an award from the World’s Fair authori- 
ties for orangine, as the best beverage sold on 
the grounds, 

— A life of the late Lucy Larcom is being 
prepared by Rev. D. Addison, of Beverly, Mass., 
who asks for the loan of letters in possession of 
her friends that may be helpful to him. 

—— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe was in too 
feeble health to-be present at the recent unveil- 
ing, at the Wadsworth Athen#um, in Hartford, 
of the marble portrait bust of herself. Miss 
Whitney was the sculptor, and the bust, which 
cost $1,000,and was paid for by the subscrip- 
tions of Connecticut women, was unveiled by 
Hilda Stowe, Mrs. Stowe’s granddaughter. An 
address was made by Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. 

—— Miss Cora Dow, of Cincinnati, is the own- 
er of three drug stores successfully operated in 
that city. She isa graduate of the department 
of pharmacy of the Cincinnati University. She 
employs six registered pharmacists and four as 
sistants, visits each store every day and super: 
vises every detail. 

——During the recent trip of Mrs. Terhune 
(Marion Harland) through southern Europe 
and the Hast, she secured, among other curios, 
anotable collection of rosaries. These are ar⸗ 
tistically arranged in her library, and there are 


y Rome, Florence, and a score 
of other more or less famous places. The mate- 
rials of which they are composed present #8 
wide a variety —amber, shell, glass, olive seeds, 


carved wood, mother-of-pearl, ivory, lava, silk ©” 
ver, and pebbles, all being fashioned into Chris _ 


tian or Mohammedan rosaries and chaplets. ~ 
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PREPARATION FOR AN OOEAN . 
VOYAGE. d 


wrong luxury on board ‘the steamer is 
worse than no luxury at all, and an un- 
supplied want in mid-ocean is not easily filled, 
to say the least, and when any one does want 
anything on shipboard — how they do want it! 

Consequently, a few hints co: the 
steamer outfit, although in part a repet' se 
what has many times been said, wil! be best a: 
preciated by those who follow the suggestions 
and who will congratulate themselves. later 
when they have occasion to practically demon- 
strate their use. 

It is always a good plan when going on a 
journey or about to take a trip which necessi- 
tates much forethought, to clear out a dressing 
case drawer, and begin some weeks before the 
time for starting to lay in it the essential arti- 
cles as they are thought of. 


A“ Memory Jog.” 

A list, too, should invariably be at hand, and 
each new suggestion or thought jotted down 
the instant it comes to mind, or some later 
thought, especially where there are so many 
coming and going in the busy brain, will be 
sure to crowd it out. Besides, what is the use 
of ever charging the memory with such details 
when a pencil and paper are even better? It is 
far more sensible to reserve the brain forces for 
something more important. 

The steamer costume, naturally, is the first 
thing that comes into the mind. Many most 

travelers say: “Oh, wear the very 
oldest thing you’ve got. You will never want 
to use it for anything else, and it doesn’t mat- 
ter what you wear on shipboard.”’ 

But as a matter of fact there is no place where 
a neat, tidy person is more appreciated than on 
board a steamer, where the same people are in- 
evitably thrown together fora number of days, 
and there is no place where garments belonging 
in the rag bag are more out of place. 


The Steamer Gown. 


A person should look neat, and as attractive 
as possible, indulging in bits of bright color, 
and the things that are most becoming. It is 
true, however, that garments which have been 
saturated with sea water and fog, and have be- 
come thoroughly permeated with ship odors, 
are fit for no further use, and unless one has a 
gown that may be sacrificed and which is also 
warm and becoming, it is sometimes more eco- 
nomical to havea simple gown of warm, inex- 
pensive material made for the occasion. 

The steamer gown should be donned as soon 
as the last good-bys have been waved, and the 
charming traveling frock, which is worn to the 
steamer, should be snugly encased in a linen 
bag, with puckering strings at the top, and 
hung in the stateroom, while the hat is stowed 
away in the steamer trunk. 


Outside Wraps. 


Outside wraps should be of the warmest, 
with one medium, in case there should come a 
warm day at sea, for such things are not un- 
heard of. A long, half-loose ulster, with capes, 
isa very serviceable sea garment, though there 
are many who wear fur capes or fur-lined wraps. 
The shoes should have strong, thick soles, and 
should fit well, for the feet are never more en 
evidence than during a trip, in which climb- 
ing in and out of steamer chairs, lurching 
across the deck, or down the companion-ways, 
are hourly features. 

Rubbers should also be taken in case the decks 
are wetatany time. Black stockings are the 
best, and, indeed, black underwear throughout 
is most desirable, as white skirts become a 
filthy, tarry hue before the first day is over. 
An extra flannel skirt should be taken, and 
three complete changes of underwear are not 
— in order to keep daintily fresh and 


The hat to be worn on board ship is a matter 
of choice, the soft yachting cap being very gen- 
erally preferred, though many prefer the alpine 
or English walking shapes. Trimmings of veil- 
ing should be avoided, as they present a most 
Woful appearance when wilted by the sea 
damps. Tom-o’-Shanters are always desirable. 


Necessary Luxuries. 
Besides the thick, warm rug for the steamer 
chair, there should also bea warm shaw! for the 
, Ora fur cape with a high collar, and 
& warm scarf. Soft pillows, too, for the head 
and back, are indispensable, and should be cov- 
ered with a durable, washable material. More- 
over, there should be a steamer chair for each 
Person. There are smooth stories afloat that 
one chair is quite enough for two, but it is poor 
*conomy. When a person recognizes symptoms 
of mal de mer and desires to be on deck in the 
fresh air, feeling disposed to keep very quiet in- 
stead of recklessly standing or walking, she ap- 
Preciates as never before the luxuries of a 
steamer chair, especially if her partner is occu- 

pying the one they mutually own. 
In a small stateroom —and even a large state- 
room always seems small—a traveling case is 
Sppreciated, for there is no place where 
small toilet articles are so likely to roll under 
the berths and mysteriously disappear, and 
ence gone they cannot be replaced ; while if all 
the “places” in the toilet case are filled with 
the things that belong there, they are always 


For the Stateroom. 

A bath robe, sufficiently presentable to be 
Worn to and from the bath room, is indispen- 
qnbie.and the cold night air at sea often makes it 
MB Scceptable robe de nuit. A pair of knit slip- 





pers are quite as essential, and a portiére for the 


‘stateroom ‘door is heartily appreciated when it 


'} is warm below, for then the door may be left ‘| 








AN “OUT-OF-DATE” COUPLE. 
Weare “so out of date,” they ⸗ 

‘Ned and I; r APRA 
We love in an old-fashioned way, 

since gone by, 
He says I am his helpmate true 

In everything; 

Amar. I will own to you 
bf ing. ionmon |. 
We met in no Fomentie 

maint glow an gloom; F 
He wooed me on a winter day, 

And in—a room; 
Yet, through life’s hours of stress and storm, 
‘When griefs befell, 

— — home corner warm, 
And all was well, 
Ned thinks no'woman like his wife— 

But let t 3 

the dual life 


Perhaps we 
if een pects be * bright, 
ow —& true 





Thro 
e hol 


Ev 
That heaviest burdens may grow light 
When shared by two, 


Upon the gilded scroll of fame, 
Emblazoned fair 

I caged hope to read the name 

But — to their even flow, 
The years Fide by; 

We are behind the times, we know — 
Ned and I, 


—E. MATHESON, in Chambers’ Journal. 








Little folks. 


INDEPENDENT LITTLE SUSIE. 


A Fourth of July Story. 
Mrs. Harriet A, Cheever, 


64¢/-\OME, now, Susie, you just run into 

the house. Frarik and I are talking 

‘over our plans for Fourth of July, and we 
can’t have any little girls ‘round listenin’.” 

‘Oh, please let me stay, Bertie! I won’t 
tell a thing you say, honest and truly I 
won't. It’s beautiful to hear ’bout the 
Fourth, and I love dearly to know what 
you’re goin’ to do.” 

“ Yes, but that’s *xactly what we don’t 
want any one to know. You see, boys go 
on diff’rent larks from what girls do, and 
we have to be ruther secret, else all the fel- 
lers we don’t want to go with us might find 
out what we mean to do, and just go spoil 
all our fun. We can’t *ford to give away 
our plans.” 

The very word “larks’’ had a festive, 
pleasing sound to Susie’s ears, and more 
than ever she fairly ached to know what 
Frank and Bertie were planning for the 
Fourth, It was a new notion, this thinking 
all at once that Susie mustn’t be told things. 
The two brothers had always had Susie for 
a companion, and now when she was nine, 
and only a year and.a half younger than 
Bertie, it was pretty hard to be treated like 
a little child that must not be trusted with a 
Fourth of July secret. 

But a “new boy” had come itito the 
neighborhood named Willie Pelle. He had 
no sister, and seemed to think girls must be 
dreadfully in the way, and sure to tell 
everything they heard; and so Frank and 
Bertie began to think perhaps it would be 
better not to tell Susie of the trip to the 
woods they were planning, nor invite her to 
be one of the party. There were to be five 
boys in all, and no other little girl, so after 
all it might not be quite proper to take 
Susie. J 

When at last the child ran to mamma for 
comfort, her mother said cheerily: ‘‘ Oh, 
well, never mind, little dear! You know 
the Fourth is called Independence Day ; 
and you must be independent, and not mind 
if the boys want to go their own, independ- 
ent way. Only don’t appear to notice, and 
they’ll soon be glad to have their little sis- 
ter for a companion again.” 

While she was talking with mamma, who 
laughed and seemed to think it a good joke 
that Frank and Bertie were going to have 
any kind of sport by themselves, Susie felt 
better, and laughed a little too; but the 
sight of Bertie— her particular brother — 
talking with Frank and Willie Pells at the 
gate, and lowering their voices as she 
appeared, brought back all her misery. 





‘Two more days passed before the Fourth 


co stare die rarest 


‘up to; Ay age ——— ' 
| she was just as much in the dark as ever. 

‘She hadn’t said much, but her poor little 
heart ached. She tried to take her mother’s 
'| advice, but she said to herself with a choked 


little voice: ‘‘ It’s all very well for boys to 
be independent, and I’ve pretended to be, 
but way in here ’’— and she touched the 
yoke of her dress about where her heart was 
— “Dve felt just.dretful! And allis, if my 
brothers want to make it out I can’t 
climb anywheres they can, or walk, or fish, 
or ran, why then they can, that’s all! And 
there’s mamma always callin’ me her third 
boy, and sayin’ she used to think she had a 
little daughter when'I was a baby, but since 
I'd been old enough to run with the boys 
she’d often wondered if she really had any 
little girl.” And Susie jammed the toe of 
her stout rubber boot into the soft ground, 
for it had been raining. 

The morning of the Fourth was beautiful 
— no dust, the mud all dried, the skies blue 
and smiling. Susie’s mother had asked her 
little sons the night before if they did not 
think it was a pity to make their little sis- 


_ter unhappy on a holiday by leaving her to 


amuse herself. But they had replied that 
for once it was not going to be convenient 
to have Susie along, and they hoped she 
wouldn’t make them. Oh, no; she had no 
idea of making them, only they might pos- 
sibly be: making a mistake. 

While she was dressing the morning of 
that fair Independence Day, Susie made up 
her mind to beg Bertie with all her might to 
let her go. Bertie was tender-hearted. 
“He loves me a great deal,’ murmured 
Susie, “ and if he sees it’s goin’ to spoil my 
day, he’ll give in, I know, and tell Frank he 
won’t go without me.’’ 

Poor Susie! She had slept rather late, 
and when she went down to breakfast her 
papa and mamma were nearly through. 
But after midnight there had been so much 
noise that Susie had lain awake a long time 
and then dropped asleep toward morning. 

“‘T want to see Bertie a moment before I 
come to the table,’’ she said. But, alas! 
when she went toward the garden it was as 
quiet as though no shadow of a boy had 
ever passed that way. Even Toss, the little 
fox terrier, was gone. 

‘*Faythe, an’ was yez lookin’ for the 
bys ?"said Bridgey.. ‘ It’s clane gone is the 
whole throop o’'thum, They nearly dhrove 
me to death gettin’ somethin’ inside their 
crops fast enough, It’s bag and baggage 
they shouldhred an’ made off ke they wor’ 
possessed!’’ 

** Yes! ran fast as they could,” whimpered 
Susie, ‘‘ so’s to get-out of my way.” 

“Or well, it’s Inderpendunce Day,” 
laughed Bridgey; “let them cut an’ run! 
It’s glad enough they’!l be to come shtring- 
in’ back at two o’clock when the dinner’s 
to be riddy.”’ 

Two o’clock! And there it was only eight 
in the morning! And they’d have a long 
dinner hour, Susie knew, and after that the 
Fourth would be almost gone. Oh, to think 
her own brothers could leave her six mortal 
hours, and they gone on some delightfnl 
tramp with three other boys! 

She couldn’t eat her nice breakfast, and 
didn’t care anything for the box of fire- 
crackers and torpedoes papa had kindly 
brought her. Bridgey found her sitting 
mournfully on the back steps, great tears 
running over her face. 

“ Now, be chirky! ’’ cried the good-heart- 
ed girl. ‘‘ Faythe, an’ if the b’ys has cleared 
out an’ lef’ yez to amooze yerself, jes’ yez 
go amooze yerself, an’ niver worry a bit.”’ 

Susie moved away; even Bridgey’s kind 
advice didn’t comfort her. Down by the 
lilac bush fluttered a little paper. Susie 
picked it up and saw it was a short note 
from Willie Pells to Frank. She read: 
“Dear Frank, lets go fishin’ over to the 
point first, instid of after we’ve made our 
speeches; then we'll get over to Birch 
grove bout half past leven and do our 
speakin’. Yourservant, Pells.”’ 

“Oh, so that’s their game, is it?” said 
Susie, brightening up like a cricket. 
“ Bridgey!”’ she called, “ Bridgey! here’s 
Mister Frank gone and dropped a note from 
Willie Pells tellin’ the whole story where 
they’ve gone. Oho! ho!” 

Bridgey laughed too, then grew sober. 
* Now let me tell yez,” she said. ‘‘ It’s thim- 
selves hez been so killin’ quiet and indepind- 
unt, it was a thousan’ pities yez couldn’t do 
somethin’ to let them see yez knows all the 
great plans ov them, an’ finds it out through 
their carelessness.” 

‘“ What would you do, Bridgey ?” 

“ Faythe, an’ I can’t tell jus’ this minni€. 
It’s somethin’ to make them ashamed o’ | 
cuttin’ off an’ leavin yez, it shud be.” 





Susie ran off to tell mamma what she had 


found, what Bridgey had said, and to ask 

what she could do to shame the boys. 

“Oh, P’'ddo something kind and pleas- 

ant,” said mamma, “That would: really 

make them regret not being very brotherly , 
more than anything else.’’ 1 

Susie went back a little more slowly and 
told Bridgey what mamma had said. 

“Tt’s herself hez told the trooth,” said 
Bridgey. ‘“‘Now what can yez be doin’ 
that'll make thum hang their rascal little 
heads an’ yet do thum good all to oncet an’ 
th’ saame toime ?”’ 

Susie giggled at the queer speech, while 
Bridgey rolled a corner of her apron and 
thought. 

“ Whist now! I’ve got it! ” cried Bridgey, 
‘an’ it’s yerself shall help the good worruk,”’ 

Bridgey looked knowing, put her plump 
hands on her sides, perked her head side- 
ways, and asked: ‘If yes had been a-goin’ 
yerself, Miss Susie, to th’ woods to sthay 
six livin’ hours, what wud yez a-ben takin’ 
wid yea? Will yez think o’ that now?” 

“T sh’d taken somethin’ nice to eat,’’ Susie 
replied promptly; “ somethin’ for a nice 
little lunch,” 

“Indade ye wud!” answered Bridgey. 
“ An’ it’s nayther bite nor sup one o’ those 
b’ys took wid ’em. It’s meself thinks their 
indepindunt little stummicks will ache good 
an’ hard by the toime they reaches Birch 
Grove. It’s ruther hollow spaches they’ll 
be makin’! ” 

Susie giggled at Bridgey’s drollery again, 
but the girl hushed her to unfold a very de- 
lightful plan. 

‘Iva only nine o’ th’ clock now,’ she 
said, ‘‘and I’ll let yez mix some foine sugar 
cookies, then Ill make some men wid soldier 
caps on their heads. They’ll bake foine. 
Then there’s doughnuts yez can have, and a 
can o’ milk. Before eleven o’clock I'll fix 
up the market-basket and go most to the 
grove wid yez. Then yez can put th’ lunch 
where they’ll see it, an’ hide yerself away. 
Yez ought to write a letther to leave wid 
th’ goodies.” 

Susie raced in high glee to report to 
mamma and borrow an apron. The prepa- 
rations for carrying out Bridgey’s fine plan 
made the time fairly run by. At quarter of 
eleven the cookie soldiers were beautifully 
baked, and with a generous supply of 
doughnuts, a can of milk, and some sand- 
wiches mamma made, were neatly packed 
in the basket. A note lay on the top. 

In the hot sun obliging Bridgey carried 
the heavy basket to the entrance of the 
grove, then Susie took it to a great stump 
where she knew the boys would be sure to 
see it. Bridgey hurried back to her dinner 
which must be prepared, and Susie hid 
behind some bushes and waited. 

It was promptly at half-past eleven, for a 
wonder, that the company of five young 
patriots entered Birch Grove. They made 

at once for the stump, as Susie had ex-~ 
pected. Then a great shout went up. 

‘Oh, hurrah! ”’ shouted Frank. ‘‘ There’s 
our market-basket! Now, you fellers that 
were just saying you were half starved, let’s 
proceed to unpack! ”’ 

Vm afraid it’s only a joke,” said Bertie, 
rather feebly. 

But the basket was soon opened, sending 
out a delicious and welcome odor. 

“ Here’s a note from somebody,” said 
Frank; ‘‘we must read this first thing we 
do.” He read aloud: — 

Dear Comrans: Girls know enough to per- 
vide a lunshon when they go fishin’ and stump- 
speakin’. Girls, even little ones, can make 
sugar and spice soljers for make believe soljers 
to eat. Girls don’t drop letters 'round tellin’ all 
their plans. Dear Comrads, I forgive your 
leavin’ in such a hurry; you forgot to bid me 
good-bye. I’ve had a very pleasant Fourth 
makin’ cookeys for you. Good-bye. 

Your independent little sister, 
SusiE. 


Willie Pells was the first to speak: “‘ She’s 
a pretty nice sister to have, anyway.” 

Bertie broke out eagerly: ‘‘ I might’s well 
confess it, and I ain’t ashamed to, either, 
I’ve been awful homesick for Susie ever 
since we started. Last time I'll go any- 
wheres without her in a hurry!” 

Boy fashion they fell to devouring the 
cakes and drinking small portions of milk. 
A little drinking cup was in the basket. 

Susie managed to creep away without 
being seen, and did not hear the speeches, 
which at least were brave and lond. 

Frank looked rather sheepish when he 
met Susie just before dinner, but Bertie 
marched manfully up and said, — 

“We shan’t run away from you again, 
Susie. That was asplendid lunch; and my! 
didn’t those soldiers taste good! Now Willie 
Pells wants you to come to his house with 
us to-night to see some fireworks. He’s 
goin’ to have a little treat, too.” 





So Susie had a glorious Fourth after all, 
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Editorial. 


SEVEN GREAT THOUGHTS. 

T does the world owe to Chris- 

tianity? What are the distinctively 
Christian ideas not appearing in other 
faiths, except as they may have in re- 
cent years absorbed them through contact 
with followers of Ohrist? They would not 
perhaps be given in precisely the same way 
by any two persons. But the following will 
quite generally be recognized as a fair 
enumeration, approximating at least to 
accuracy and completeness: The charac- 
ter of God as Love, or universal beneyo- 
lence; the character of true religion as 
spiritual both in worship and doctrine; 
the character of true religion as uniformly 
and absolutely moral; the supreme impor- 
tance of purity, humility, charity, and 
truth; the essential sacredness of secular 
things; the divinity and utility of suffering 
and sorrow; the dignity of humanity as 
God’s offspring, and its universal capacity 
for enlightenment and elevation. 

No one can meditate upon these seven 
ideas and the incalculable blessing they 
have been to the world without realizing 
at least something of the peculiar glory 
which our religion possesses above any 
other faith on the face of the earth. When 
shall the whole earth be filled with it? 











LACK OF MONEY. 
F the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil, as we are assured on good 
authority, and hence we should beware of 
covetousness, it is no less true that the 
lack of money is a root of very much evil, 
and hence we should beware of wasteful- 
ness. The good old virtues of economy and 
prudence which go so far to explain the 
thrift and prosperity for which the New 
Englander has become typical, have a 
very close connection with the high morality 
and strict virtue also associated with this 
section. Many temptations come to him 
who has not the wherewithal to pay his 
debte or meet his necessities. Not to 
let slip any opportunity to honestly earn 
or save a dollar, and not to let one’s desires 
outrun one’s means, are maxims that should 
be carefully instilled into the “ rising gen- 
eration,” of whom we hear so much now-a- 
days, and of whom so much is rightly ex- 
pected. Without principles or habits of this 
sort they will not rise very far; or, if they 
go up like a rocket, will come down like the 
stick. 








MANLINESS, 

HERE is nothing in Christianity incom- 
patible with the highest and truest 
manliness. This needs to be emphasized, 
for there is an opposite idea quite prevalent 
which keeps many out of the kingdom. 
One can fully carry out all the pre- 
cepts of Christ when they are properly 
understood without being a weak, color- 
less, inoffensive, insignificant sort of a 
stick who submite to be trodden upon 

and kicked about without limit. 

There is no call for us to abdicate our 
common sense in seeking to become wholly 
consecrated. Reason need not be sacrificed 
at the shrine of superstition. A true Chris- 
tian is not a ‘‘ worm,’ but the noblest style 
ofaman. There is nothing mean, or fawn- 
ing, or cringing, or crawling, about him. He 
is a child of the King. He stands up straight. 
He has plenty of backbone. He gives his 
opinion, if called for, with emphasis. He 
has pluck in abundance, and plenty of spirit. 
He can flame forth against wrong, and blast 
it with the hot lightning of his hate. 

Manliness does not at all consist in touch- 
iness, or sensitiveness to a slight, or inabil- 
ity to bear a gibe. It is not the same as hot- 
headedness. Still less has it any connection 
with obstinacy, or bravado, or haughty in- 
solence and superciliousness. These things 
are elements of cowardice, not bravery. The 
bully is never a hero. 

True Christian manliness enables a man 
to be firm without being mulish, to respect 
himself and yet be free from pride, to be 
temperate in all things, to speak the truth, 
to be strong and independent. It endows 
him with that moral courage so shamefully 
lacking in most of those who take their 
ideal of manliness from worldly sources 
alone. The devout, the godly, fortified 
against all temptation by established 
Ohristian principle, is the only one who 
can properly lay claim to genuine man- 
liness, 
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THE IMMORTAL DECLARATION. 


Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, completed and issued July 4, 
1776, was one of the most memorable acts 
recorded. in human history. It marks an 
advance stage in the development of the 
race, a pronounced crisis in the trend of 
personal and political liberty on the two 
continents, which has not failed to arrest 
the attention and engage the study of the 
philosopher and the statesman. 

“ American independence was not,” as 
Bancroft well says, ‘‘ an act of sudden pas- 
sion, nor the work of one man or one as- 
sembly. It had been discussed in every 
part of the country by farmers and mer- 
chants; by mechanics and planters; by the 
fishermen along the coast and by the back- 
woodsmen of the West; in town meetings 
and from the pulpit; at social gatherings 
and around the camp-fire; in newspapers 
and pamphlets; in county conventions and 
conferences of committees; in colonial con- 
gresses and in popular assemblies.” The 
great Declaration was anything but a hasty 
measure, Hardly any public act of the pe- 
riod was so thoroughly considered. The 
leaders, knowing the vast significance of 
the ‘act, were deliberate ; they wished to 
hear the latest word from the people and 
from every class of the people in all the 
colonies; the one thing they determined to 
do was to avoid haste in action. They knew 
well they could never compass their end 
without an assured popular conviction on 
which to rest and by which to be assured 
against popular reaction. 

‘The Declaration of Independence was 
reached by slow stages. In its causes it 
goes back to the founding of the colonies, 
to the English Revolution of 1688, to the 
Puritan movement, and in fact to the words 
and deeds of Henry VIII. and Martin Lu- 
ther. Republicanism in America must be 
studied as part of a larger movement ex- 
tending over Europe. The seeds were 
planted and germinated on the other side 
of the Atlantic; the questions about human 
rights and personal liberty were involved 
in the discussions on religion and politics; 
and the questions which had agitated the 
Old World were transferred for further con- 
sideration and settlement to the New. The 
American colonists were reconsidering and 
restating what had already been canvassed 
by former generations. 
ferson, in the incomparable Declaration of 
Independence, were but echoes from the 
hammer with which Luther nailed his theses 
to the church door. To the whispers of lib- 
erty coming from the other side the leaders 
of the Revolution applied the microphone, 
bringing out with impressive emphasis the 
—* ances in favor of the immu- 

es and mable rights of the people. 
The wri was there in old documents; 
the fires of the Revolution burnt the lines 
out into new distinctness. The American 
is the latest and revised edition of the rights 
of man. 

The hereditary enmity between England 
and France reappeared in the New World. 
The colonies on the St, Lawrence and along 
the Atlantic coast were two hostile camps; 
they were in some sense distant military 
outposts from the armies encamped on the 
other side. Boston stood for the most ad- 
vanced English ideas of liberty; Quebec for 
the ecclesiastical principles of the Middle 
Ages. The two could never maintain good 
neighborhood, They represented two di- 
verse ideas, two antipodal types of civiliza- 
tion, and, as a consequence, the heat en- 
gendered by contact often burst out into 
the flames of war. As the two civilizations 
could never live in harmony, Sir William 
Pitt determined to eliminate the Gallic fac- 
tor by the conquest of Canada — an act 
which, it was supposed, would make the 
English rule in America forever secure. 

But the conquest of Canada, instead of 
proving a peace guarantee for England, was 
the most dangerous thing the government 
had undertaken. While Canada remained, 
the hands of the American colonists were 
tied; they needed the strength and military 
resources of the mother country to protect 
them against the invasion of the French. 
When Oanada was extinguished, they. were 
free to combine their resources against En- 
gland. While the colonists were exulting 
in their new-found freedom, the home gov- 
ernment was studying how to make the 
colonists serviceable. They supposed of 
course the colonies would be pleased to aid 
in liquidating the debt incurred by the con- 
quest. A revision of colonial righte was 
proposed and a tax laid — a small tax, to be 
sure, but a tax imposed by the government 
in England. To the men of Massachusetts 

and Virginia alike that tax had an ugly look, 
and they would none of it. Millions for de- 
fence; not a dollar for tribute. Tea and 





The words of. Jef-. |. 


stamps became odious terms in America, 
and the patriotic sentiment of the country 
gathered in opposition to those legislative 
measures. Armies and fleets came to Bos- 
ton to stamp out the incipient revolution. 
The stamping only revealed the depth of 
embers, ready to burst into flame under the 
stiff breeze of public sentiment, The out- 
bursts at Concord and Lexington blazed at 
length, on the heights of Bunker Hill, ina 
flame too considerable to be extinguished 
by the waters of the ocean. The whole 
continent was ablaze ina day. The Revo- 
lution was fairly inaugurated by the acte of 
the British themselves. 

But without the co-operation of France 
the attempt would have proved a failure. 
France, smarting under her defeat and the 
loss of her Canadian possessions, came early 
to the rescue. The Republic was recog- 
nized, war was declared against England, 
and military forces were sent forward to 
aid the colonists in the hour of need. Ha- 
tred of England rather than any love of lib- 
erty swayed in the counsels of the king. If 
unable to strike England, “‘ set in the silver 
sea,’ Choiseul and Vergennes persuaded 
Louis XVI. that he could strike an effectual 
blow in her colonies. The Revolution had 
already begun, and the separation between 
England and her American colonies would 
become complete and final by the sympathy 
and aid of France. Louis XVI., little know- 
ing what that deed of enmity was to cost 
him, determined to accept the advicé of his 
ministers and make the venture. The wrath 
of great men came to the aid of liberty in 
her crucial struggle. 

The full significance of the Declaration of 
Independence was not understood by the 
actors at the time, They grasped something 
of its meaning and uttered words of jubila- 
tion; but the remoter and more consider- 
able consequences were not guessed out. 
Time has given most important emphasis 
to the act. As Bushnell said of the early 
New England colonists, they were “ great in 
their unconsciousness.” They hoped for 
thirteen free States along the Atlantic sea- 
board, grouped in a permanent federation; 
they hardly saw the vast proportions the 
Republic has attained, or the illimitable out- 
look familiar tous. Of all the colonies from 
end to end of the continent the English pat- 
tern alone has succeeded. The utmost hope 
of the Spanish, Portuguese and French col- 
onies is to imitate methods of the 
Americans; but, in most instances, the im- 
itation is so cheap as to be unable to bear 
the test of comparison with the ideas and 
institutions of North America. Of one thing 
we feel quite sure — the ideas enunciated 
in the Declaration of Independence must 
ultimately dominate the continent. If the 
growths in Oentral and South America be- 
come strong enough to rival the United 
States, they may abide; but such as are un- 
able to rear strong institutions and to de- 
velop a self-reliant people will inevitably 
be merged in the Great Republic. 

The Revolution hag had a powerful infiu- 
ence on the political thought and actions of 
Europe. France felt the influence of the 
new movement at once; England has come 
slowly and gradually to adjust her institu- 
tions and laws to the ideas proclaimed in 
the Declaration. De Tocqueville, who had 
found equality of conditions “ the funda- 
mental fact’? in American democracy, adds: 
“T then turned my thoughts to our own 
hemisphere, where I imagined that I dis- 
covered something analogous to the spec- 
tacle which the New World presented to 
me. I observed that the equality of condi- 
tions is daily advancing toward those ex- 
treme limits, which it seems to have reached 
in the United States; and that the democ- 
racy which governs the American communi- 
ties appears to be rapidly rising into power 
in Europo.“ The prophecy was made good 
in the revolutions of Europe in 1848, and 
the movement in favor of popular rights 
has steadily gone forward im spite of many 
checks and reverses. ‘‘The gradual devel- 
opment of the equality of conditions is, 
therefore,’’ as the same author concludes, “a 
providential fact, and possesses all the char- 
acteristics of a divine decree: it is univers- 
al, it is durable, it constantly eludes all hu- 
man interference, and all events as well as 
all men contribuie to ite progress.”’ “‘ Whith- 
ersoever we turn our eyes,'’ he says again, 

‘* we discover the same continual revolution 
throughout the whole of Christendom. Oan 
the social impulse reaching so far back and 
spreading so widely be checked by the ef- 
forte of a single generation? Is it credible 
that the democracy, which has annihilated 
the feudal system and vanquished kings, 
will respect the citizen and the capital- 
ist? ” 

The reign of democracy, of whose coming 

the book of De Tocqueville was a notifica- 





tion posted in sight of the nations, is inev- 
itable. The Declaration of Independence 


was ite first grand proclamation on this 
continent. 








An Unjust and Unbrotherly Criticism. 


‘* Newspaper reports last week described a 
scene at a Methodist church in a Massa- 
the t River Valley. 
On the pastor, as had been 
advertised, preached a sermon about the bicycle. 
A company of wheelmen rode in from the 
towns, the band of acertain bicycle 
manufact' firm selections in the 
chapel and gave a free concert outside, and the 
other accompaniments of a picnic were not want- 
A ladies’ wheel, manufactured by the com- 
y above referred to and decorated 
wers, was placed in front of the pulpit. 


The 
minister drew many lessons from the bicycle, 
being careful 


to mention the beauty of the one 

firm whose band was 

present, The whole performance must have been 
priate as if some famous trottin 

horse had — in front of the pulpit and 

an address had made drawing religious les- 

his fine points. Such a profanation of 

the house of God as we have bed ibly 

{a cycling Mputs with the best poselbie 

ofa com y, but, le 

Bt be hoped that the ministers 

who would conduct such a performance are few 

ween. 


; 


eee 


We called at the office of the Congregational- 
ist to ascertain which one of our Methodist min- 
isters had committed such an unjustifiable act; 
but as we could not there obtain the desired in- 
formation,we proceeded to investigate the mat- 
ter thoroughly from authoritative sources. We 
find that the Congregationalist is entirely at 
fault in accusing a Methodist minister with such 
a performance, We were informed at the edito- 
rial rooms of the Congregationalist that the sub- 
ject had been ventilated in the columns of the 
Springfield Republican, and that the reports in 
that paper were in part the basis of the paragraph 
which appeared in the Congregationalist. Ex- 
amining alljthe issues of the Republican in which 
reference is made to the event, we not only dis- 
cover that no Methodist clergyman is charged 
with conducting such a service, but it is dis- 
tinctly affirmed that the criticised minister is 
Rev. E. 8. Ufford, a reputable Baptist pastor and 
the author of the well-known hymn beginning, 
“Throw Out the Life Line.”” Having been in- 
formed, also, by one of the editors of the Con- 
gregationalist, that the minister under criti- 
cism had written a letter to the Springfield Re- 
publican in justification of his course in the mat- 
ter, we procured a copy of the number contain- 
ing the letter, and found it signed as follows: 
‘SE. 8. Ufford, Pastor Beulah Baptist Church, 
Willimansett, June 19, 1804. 

We must express our amazement that the Con- 
gregationalist should make such severe strict- 
ures upon the ministers of another denomina- 
tion, with so slight knowledge of the facts, and 
when the very data to which reference was made 
Y in justification showed the accusation to be ut- 
terly false. We are surprised, also, that so grave 
acharge should be made so indiscriminately. 
The specification, ‘a Methodist church in a 
Massachusetts town in the Connecticut River 
Valley,’”’ has a wide sweep and carries an indict- 
ment against a largenumber of our most worthy 
ministers. We suggest that in such cases it 
would be much more fraternal and Christian to 
specify the church and minister, for then those 
wholly innocent would not be clouded with un- 
just suspicion. We hope it is not true that the 
Congregationalist has come to think that if an 
unwise and indefensible act be committed by any 
minister, it must necessarily be a Methodist. 
The editorial paragraph quoted above, viewed in 
the light of all the facts connected with it, cer- 
tainly suggests such an inference. From what 
comes to our notice, unsolicited, concerning the 
doctrines and practices of the Congregational 
churches in New England, it would seem as if 
our esteemed contemporary would be pretty well 
taxed in “taking care of its own.” Will the 
Congregationalist hasten to undo the wrong 
which it has so unjustifiably inflicted upon our 
ministry and denomination ? 








The Lesson of the Hour. 

(The following comments upon an important current 
event, written by Prof. Harriette J. Cooke, of the Bp- 
worth League House, 3 Hull 8t,, are so pertinent and 
forceful that we adopt the opinions and seek to give 
them emphasis by placing them upon our editorial page.) 


Y the hand of the assassin again has the 
world been robbed of an incorruptible 
statesman, an unselfish and high-minded pa- 
triot,a man of pre-eminent usefulness and un- 
sullied character, a prudent and successful ruler. 
Lincoln and Garfield in America, Carnot in 
France, have alike fallen the victims of unres - 
soning caprice, of an irresponsible individual- 
ism. The whole world mourns for the good men 
fallen. No one is mean enough to sympathize 
with the perpetrators of these uncalled-for 
crimes 


In the restless and disturbed condition of the 
irresponsible classes in our cities at present, 
there is a lesson to be learned which we cannot 
afford to neglect. The cause is deep-seated. It 
is an unseen power which works in the dark, 
but it is liable at any moment to strike at ran- 
dom,and more than likely to smite down our 
best. It is a product of the Old World, but not 
confined there. It finds a congenial soil in the 
New World. It is more dangerous here than in 
the old civilizations, where constituted author- 
ity is on the alert to control and suppress it. It 
is like the tuberculosis, widespread and pervé- 
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sive, and needs thorough measures to eradicate 
at once the deadly microbes. 

Wecall it anarchy. But what is anarchy? 
How can we detect and hinder its rapid devel- 

? It is a madness which is sure to hate 
the best and noblest men. It is armed conspir- 
acy against law, order and human rights. It 
draws ite strength from the wrongs of society, 
but it does not aim to secure justice or to pre- 
serve rights. It is selfish, mean and cowardly. 
It simmers and plots in the dark, and then uses, 
as its tool, some passionate soul who has been 
wrought to frenzy by brooding over wrongs he 
cannot understand. With a courage worthy a 
nobler cause the blow falls, and the world is 
shocked. It is not the anarchist who does the 
deed ; he is too much a coward. Booth, in his trag- 
ic “Sic semper tyrannis,” was not an anarchist, 
but a tragedian who had worked himself toa furor 
of false heroism. Guiteau was merely the whirl- 
wind in its mad force, which had been gather- 
ing in the hot sands of political intrigue. San- 
to is the tornado which began its destructive 
course Dec. 9, 1898, and it has shaken the very 
foundations of the French Republic. 

It becomes the duty of good citizens to 
watch these restless forces and stop them 
before they become irresistible. There are 
conditions in the North End of Bos- 
ton which may well give cause for graye 
consideration, and timely caution is needed. 
The Italian is not an anarchist. He is the child 
of passion, of impulse. He can strike with swift 
and deadly aim. Sometimes his power is as un- 
reasoning as the tornado which sweeps away the 
smiling indastry of a summer in its blind fury. 
There are thousands of these impetuous chil- 
dren of Italy in this crowded section, full of 
possibilities of good or evil. They are groaning 
under wrongs worse than those of slave days. 
They are living in enforced idleness, which is 
hatefal to their intensely active natures. They 
are goaded on by oppressive ‘ bosses” and by 
the cries of their children for bread. They are 
ripe for tragedy. The anarchist is here and 
blatant. He is found among the Russian and 
Austrian Jews. He is too much of a coward to 
risk anything for himself, but he talks. More 
than fifty newspapers, sold at every corner, are 
scattering firebrands among this inflammable 
material, with such watchwords as “ kill, burn, 
destroy!”” They appeal constantly to brute 
force. They say to the hungry, “ Why starve 
when food is so abundant ?”’ 

The lesson of the hour will be a wholesome one 
to the people of Boston if they will consider the 
poor unemployed and give them a chance to earn 
their bread, Why should not those who have 
more than enough come to the rescue, and by 
love avert the danger that threatens? The same 
passion that sent a woman out upon the street 
with a razor to cut and disfigure the face of a 
young Epworth Leaguer, who in defence of the 
rights of his people aroused the passion of re- 
venge in her because her husband’s honor was 
touched, may make men mad who see their fam- 
ilies starving, and thousands of kind fathers and 
husbands may become the destroyers, smiting 
with blind and indiscriminate rage. 








A Popular Methodist Hymnist. 


ANNY CROSBY still lives, and has just 
passed the rounded threescore years and 
ten of human life. Of late she has written an 
anniversary Y. M. C. A. hymn, inspired by the 
jubilee history. She has written about three 
thousand Sunday-school pieces — some vf them 
very widely known. She was born at South 
East, N. Y., in 1828, and lost her sight when six 
weeks old through the ignorant application of a 
warm poultice to her eyes. She has been an in- 
mate of,and teacher in, the New York (city) 
Institution for the Blind since 1835. In 1858 she 
was married to Alexander Van Alstyne, a musi- 
cian, who was also blind. Her first poem was 
published in 1831, and her first volume of verse, 
“A Blind Girl and Other Poems,” in 1844, Her 
first hymn related to “Death and Burial.” Its 
first line was, “We are going, we are going.” 
{t was written for Wm. B. Bradbury and pub- 
lished in the “Golden Censer,” 1864, From 
1858 to 1858 she wrote twenty songs, that were 
set to music by the popular composer, George F. 
Root, who is still living in Chicago. Among 
were those very popular songs, “ Rosalie 
the Prairie Flower,”,‘ Hazel Dell,” and “ There’s 
Masic in the Air.” Her earliest Sunday-school 
piece was “ A Home Beyond the Tide,” written 
Feb. 5, 1864, for Mr. W. B. Bradbury. She 
fs the author of the following well-known 
hymns: “Jesus the water of life has given;”’ 
There’s a cry from Macedonia;” “Lord, at 
mercy-seat I fall; ’’ “ Jesus, keep me near 
* cross;” “Paas me not, O gentle Saviour; ”’ 
Rescue the perishing, care for the dying;” 
To the work, to the work, we are servants of 
God;” “Only a step to Jesus;” “Thou, my 
portion;” “ All the way my Saviour 
leads me;” “I am Thine, O Lord, I have heard 
Voice;”” “Revive Thy work, O Lord;” 
» More than life tome;” “When Jesus 
Comes to reward His servante;” In Thy cleft, 
© Rock of Ages; “*Tis the blessed hour of 
Prayer.” Many more might be named. 
The combined sale of her volume of songs, 
poems and hymns numbers millions of copies in 
ing countries. She is one of the 





whatever they are or are not worth, they have 
had an immense circulation. 

Samuel W. Duffield, an authority of the first 
rank on “English Hymns,” said that it was 
more to her credit that she had occasionally 
found a pearl than that she had brought to the 


In the Sunday-school, the prayer service and the 


tudes. ... This blind woman can see Jesus, 
and that is the secret of her success.” Mr. Nut- 
ter has a plate of the portrait of Fanny Crosby, 
and a copy is in his “ Portrait Gallery of Hym- 
nists,’’ published by himself. “Safe in the Arms 
of Jesus” was written by her off-hand “in 
twenty minutes” for W. H. Doane, the popular 
Baptist composer of hymn tunes, who resides in 
Cincinnati. He gave her the theme. I[t has been 
exceedingly popular, especially at funerals. At 
the funeral of General Grant, August 7, 1885, ite 
melody was a favorite with the bands. 

We find a hymn on-“ Home Patriotism” by 
her in “ Our New Hymnal,” published by Philip 
Phillips, which, while appropriate for repro- 
duction at any time, is especially so when Inde- 
pendence Day and national patriotism engross 
our minds: — 

“ Our country, unrivaled in beauty 

And splendor that cannot be told, 

How lovely thy hills and thy woodlands, 
Arrayed in a sunlight of gold. 

The eagle, proud king of the mountain, 
Is soaring majestic and free; 

Thy rivers and lakes in their grandeur, 
Roll on to the arms of the sea. 


“Our country, the birth-place of freedom, 

The land where our forefathers trod, 

And sang in the isles of the forest 
Their hymns of thanksgiving to God. 

Their bark they had moored in the harbor, 
No more on the ocean to roam; 

And there, in the wilds of New England, 
They founded a country and home. 


“ Our country, with ardent devotion, 
In God may Thy children abide; 
In Him be the strength of the nation, 
His laws and His counsel to gtide. 
Our banner — that time-honored banner 
That floats o’er the ocean's bright foam — 
God keep it unsullied forever — 
Our standard, our union, our home,” 
J 14 f . Ba 








Personals. 
Sar , 

—Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson, of Detroit, 
who has been seriously ill, is pronounced out of 
danger. 

— Rey. W. D. and Mrs. Bridge and Mrs. Susan 
B. Holway left last week for Chautauqua, where 
they will spend the season. 

—Rev. R. L. McNabb and wife, of Foochow, 
China, will return at once to this country on 
account of the failure of Mrs. McNabb’s health. 

— Rev. G. F.and Mrs, Arms, of our work in 
Chile, South America, have returned to this 
country on account of the ill-health of the 
latter. 


—The decease of Rev. L. D. White, of Syra- 
cuse, a well-known and highly-esteemed minis- 
ter of the Northern New York Conference, is 
announced. 

— Rev. F. D. Tubbs and family, recently of 
our Mexico Mission, sailed per steamer ‘‘ Mani- 
toba,’”’ direct for Buenos Ayres, South America, 
Saturday, June 30. 

— Rev. J. A. M. Chapman, D. D., called at this 
office last week on his way to his summer home 
in Greenland, N. H.,to enter upon his regular 
two months’ vacation. — 

— Rev. Joseph Hawkes, an honored and re- 
vered member of the East Maine Conference, 
will celebrate his 80th birthday, July 56. His 
home is in Cambridgeport, Mass. 

— Mr. A. W. Leonard, son of Dr. A. B. Leon- 
ard, took the gold medal for oratory at the recent 
Commencement of Pennington Seminary. He 
was also appointed secretary to the faculty for 
the coming year. 

— Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, D. D., of Trinity 
Church, Charlestown, received the compliment 
of the degree of D. D. -from Ohio Wesleyan 
University. This is the second time this well- 
merited honor has been bestowed upon him. 

— Rev. William Reddy, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. ¥., died of heart failure at Kingston, Pa., 
Wednesday, June 20. Dr. Reddy was an able 
and useful man in thechurch, greatly beloved by 
a very large circle of devoted friends. 

— Rev. 8. A. Keen, D. D., writing to the Chrie- 
tian Standard of the exercises of Commence- 
ment week at Ohio Wesleyan University, says: 
“ Bishop Foster’s address to the Christian Asso- 
ciations of the University was majestic and 
spiritual.” 

—The Christian Advocate of last week ob- 
serves: “ Professor Charles F. Bradley, of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, and Mrs. 
Bradley, made a brief call at our publishing 
house last week. They were on their way East 
to visit family friends, and will probably spend 
at least a part of their vacation at the seaside in 





New England.” 


— Robert F. Raymond, esq., of New Bedford, 
has just received the degree of LL. B. from 
Harvard University. 

—The new Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Florida, Hon. B, F. Liddon, is a Meth- 
odist, and is highly spoken of. 

— Rev. R. E. Schuh, pastor at Cottage City, 
has received the degree of M. A. trom Harvard 
University tor post-graduate work in botany. 

— Rev. BE. W. 8. Hammond, D. D., editor of the 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, was united in 
marriage with Miss Anna 8. M. Graves, June 27. 

— Prof. Julius Field Kellogg, A. M., of the 
chair of mathematics in Northwestern Univer- 
sity, died June 22. He had been out of health for 
two or three years. 

— Rey. W. H. Milburn, D. D., chaplain of the 
United States Senate, will spend August in New 
Bedford, He is to preach in the County &t. 
Methodist Episcopal Church every Sunday that 
month. 

—COharies M. Reade, for two years an 
instructor at Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, is 
one of the recent Harvard graduates. He is a 
brother of Mrs. Tompson, wife of Rev. J. H. 
Tompeon, of Oakdale. 

— We congratulate Lawrence University upon 
the election of Rey. Samuel Plants, Ph. D., of 
Detroit, as ite president. He is peculiarly well 
qualitied for the position, and we prophesy e 
new era for this excellent institution under his 
administration. 


—The Euleworth Enterprise (Elisworth, Me.) 
of June 27, in its fine report of the graduating 
exercises of the Elisworth High School, gives 
the full text of the thoughtful address which 
Rev. I. H. W. Wharff delivered to the class of 
#4, with an electrotype of the speaker. 

— Rev. Edwin A. Blake (Wesleyan, 72) re- 
ceived the degree of D. D. at the Commence- 
ment of Taylor University. Dr. Blake upon 
examination received the degree of Master of 
Philosophy at the recent Commencement of 
New York University. He is now stationed in 
Brooklyn. 

— Mrs. Gratia F, Hawkes, widow of Rev. Philo 
Hawkes, died in Barnstable, Mass., June 21, 
aged 81. At the commencement of her illness 
she said: “If it was left to my choice, this 
would be my last summer. I am ready to go.” 
A suitable obituary of this good woman will 
soon appear in our columns. 


“ Dean Buell, of the Theological School, Boston 
University, preached Sunday morning in St. 
Paul’s, Cincinnati, most acceptably. Monday, at 
the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, he held the 
closest attention of his hearers while he spoke 
of preperation for the ministry.” 

— Rev. George K. Morris, D. D., of Cincin- 
nati, formerly of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of practical theology in Bos- 
tdn University for the coming year. His em- 
inent qualification for a position of this kind 
has long been recognized by the church, Dr, 
Morris will be warmly welcomed in New En- 
gland. 


— President Warren will preach at the Taber- 
nacle in Cottage City, Sunday morning, July 8. 
Bishop Foster will summer at the Vineyard on 
invitation of the Camp-meeting Association. 
He will preach the opening sermon of the camp- 
meeting, Sunday forenoon, August 19. Bishop 
Thoburn will preach at the same camp-meeting 
on the closing Sabbath, Aug. 26. 


—Mrs. Lettie A. Trent,an educated colored 
lady of Chicago, who did so much to secure rec- 
ognition of colored women in the World’s Fair, 
and was secretary of the colored people’s Na- 
tional Protective Association, died, June 24. 
The Inter-Ocean paid a fine tribute to her abil- 
ities and her womanly qualities. Mrs. Trent 
was thirty years old, and was born in Detroit, 
Mich, 


—In a very quiet, unostentatious way, Mr. 
Moses W. Merrill, of Bethany Church, Roslin- 
dale, is doing an untold amount of good. His 
last kindness, we learn by accident, is an invi- 
tation to our missionary to the Italians of Bos- 
ton, Rev. Gaetano Conte, and his family to 
spend several weeks at his summer cottage at 
Old Orchard beach, Mr. Merrill assuming all 
expense of the vacation. The practical Chris- 
tianity exemplified in the life of this noble lay- 
man is worthy of wide imitation. 


— Rev. John W. Collett, professor of natural 
science in New Orleans University, and pastor of 
the M. E. Church at Hammond, La., died of fever, 
June 18,at the University in New Orleans. He 
was twenty-six years of age and a native of 
Indians. He graduated from Moore’s Hil! College 
in 1890, and at once accepted a position in New 
Orleans University, where he was very successful 
and was held inthe highest esteem. His place 
as a teacher and Christian worker will be hard 
to fill. A pathetic incident connected with 
his death was the fact of his marriage just three 
weeks before. His bride was Miss Parr, of 
Indiana, who was a teacher of elocution and 
English branches in the University — a position 
she had successfully filled for four years. 


— Albert Long Morrison, D. D. 8., son of Rey. 
W. V. Morrison, D. D., of the N. £. Southern 
Conferetice, was married to Miss Maury Anna, 
daughter of Mr. 8S. H. Bailey, of Providence, 
R. L, June 20. The ceremony took place at the 
residence of the bride’s father at 6 o’clock P, M., 
in the presence of a large company of friends, 
the father of the groom officiating. A reception 





—The Western says, in ite issue of June 27; 


costly. After their bridal tour the happy couple 
will settle in their own house in Providence. 


— We learn with great sorrow of the death of 
Rev. Dr. Francis A. Bottome, of the New York 
Conference, on June 29, caused by a carriage ac- 
cident at Collington, near Tavistock, Eng. He 
sailed from New York, June 20, to spend the 
summer with kinsfolk and friends in England. 
He was 73 years of age. This will give a melan- 
choly interest to his contribution on the third 
page. 


—The Syracuse Herald says: “ Indications 
that the trustees of Syracuse University chose 
wisely when they selected Rev. Dr. Day as chan- 
cellor are multiplying, and the Herald is con- 
vinced, after having paid considerable attention 
to the situation since Dr. Day's coming, that 
the University is about to enter upon an era of 
development and of influence that will lift it to 
@rank among the colleges of the land that it 
has never yet attained. It appears to be evident 
that Dr. Day possesses the administrative gift 
to a high degree, and, properly supported by the 
faculty, the alumni and the city, he will doubt- 
less inspire the institution with new life and 
energy. The effects of his determined, aspiring 
spirit are already noticeable.” 

— We take from the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette of June 30 the following personal men- 
tion: “Jessie Smith-Wright Foster, daughter 
of John R. Wright, formerly of Cincinnati, and 
wife of Alfred P, Foster, died peacefully Friday 
morning at half-past 3 o’clock at the residence 
of her sister, Mrs. W. A. Goodman, jr. A cold, 
cpntracted Christmas a year ago, while distrib- 
uting her charities to the needy, developed very 
soon into pneumonia. Her summer in the Adi- 
rondacks, her winter at Lakewood, her noble 
struggle for renewed strength and health, all 
proved unavailing. Four weeks ago she, in 
company with her husband and her fourteen- 
year-old daughter, started from the Bast for 
Denver, but her failing strength compelled her 
to stop in Cincinnati, where she breathed her 
last, supported by an all-abiding faith and ten- 
derly cared for by her devoted family. Bishop 
Foster, the father of Mr. Foster, is now in Uin- 
cinnati, and will remain a few days with bis 
sorrowing family.” 


—Our Western exchanges have lengthy and 
appreciative tributes to Rudolph A. W. Brueh!, 
of Covington, Ky., who recently passed away. 
He was born in Germany, Deo, 29, 1828, and came 
to the United States in 1851. In Philadelphia, in 
that same year, he united with the German 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1854 he was 
called to Cincinnati to superintend the German 
department of the Western Methodist Book 
Concern. In 1856 he succeeded in having the 
first German Sunday-school paper established 
by authority of the General Conference. He be- 
came a local preacher in 1863, and was subse- 
quently ordained, In 1872 he was elected a 
member of the General Book Committee, and in 
1876, ’80, 84, was re-elected, and occupied the 
position of secretary of the Western section of 
the local committee, In 1864 he advocated the 
creation of separate German Conferences, and 
his efforts were crowned with success. In 1868 
he was a delegate at the General Conference at 
Chicago, and was an earnest advocate of lay rep- 
resentation, which he saw accomplished at the 
General Conference at Brooklyn in 1872, In 1801 
he was a delegate to the Ecumenical Conference 
in Washington, 








Brieflets. 


We shell publish, in next week's issue, the 
able sermon delivered before the alumni of Wes- 
leyan Academy during Commencement week, by 
Rev. Joseph Pullman, D. D. 


A copy of the East Maine Conference Minutes 
is received, thanks to the courtesy of Rev. ©. A. 
Plumer. 


Col. Ingersoll is quoted as declaring that “the 
Methodist Church has preached more Gospel for 


less money than any other church on the face of 
the earth.” 


Bishop A. G, Haygood, of Georgia, referring 
to the “ Dispensary” system of South Carolina, 
says: “The State cannot conduct a trade too 
bad for private citizens to carry on.”’ 


T. V. Powderly, when asked his opinion as to 
how far the nearest saloon should be from a 
school-house, replied: “About five hundred 
miles would be a reasonable distance, according 
to my way of thinking.” 





Northwestern University has two new gifts. 
One of $50,000 will endow the N. 8. Davis chair 
of medicine in the Medical College, and another 
of $25,000 will erect a building for the School of 
Oratory, to the delight of Prof, Cumnock, who 
is in charge of that department. 


Our readers will find each page of this issue 
laden with especially interesting and able 
matter. We hasten to publish another coutri- 
bution from Prof. Davison because he devotes so 
much critical thought to Prof. Drummond’s new 
volume upon “The Ascent of Man,” which is 
attracting wide attention. 


The Morning Star, the excellent organ of the 
Free Baptist Church, says in its last issue; “We 
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The Sunday School, 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON Ill. 
Sunday, July 15. 
Matt, 2: 1-12. 
Rev. W. O. Hotway, U. 8. N. 
VISIT OF THE WISE MEN. 
I. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: They saw the young child, with Mary 
hts mother, and fell down anid worshiped him. — Matt. 23 11. 


2.. Date: B, ©, 4, in February. 





3%. Place: Bethlehem. 


4. St. Matthew's Gospel; Written probably in both 
the Hebrew (Syro-Chaldaic) and Greek tongues, the 
Hebrew version about A. D. 37-8, the Greek about A. D. 
60-4; the Hebrew Gospel has not come down to us. Its 
author, Matthew, also called Levi, was a Galilean Jew 
and a “ publican,” or collector of customs for the Roman 
gov t, at Cap His call by our Lord is 
mentioned in the ninth chapter. The object of this Gos- 
pel is to prove to the Jews the Messiahship of Christ. 
Primarily it bears evidence of having been written for 
Jews rather than for Gentiles. “This Gospel,” says 
Prof, Gregory, “ takes the life of Jesus es it was lived on 
the earth, and H's oh ter as it act lly appeared, and 
places them alongside the life ‘and character of the Mesa- 
siah as sketched in the prophets, the histeric by the side 
of the prophetic, that the two may appear in their mar- 
velous unity and in their perfect identity.” 








day ~ Ine, 00: 1-7, : 
— Paalm 72: 1-16. wien * 2: 1-11, Saturday ~ John 
6: 17-98, Sunday — Bev. 5; 8-14. 


Il. Introductory. 


Shortly after the return of ‘the Holy 
Family” from “the presentation in the 
Temple,” a party of Magians from far-off 
Persia or Arabia arfived at Jerusalem, and 
greatly “troubled” “King Herod, and 
aroused a great excitement in the city by 
declaring that they had made their toilaome 
journey to worship the newly-born King of 
the Jews, whose ‘star’ they had seen in 
the East. The hoary old despot, hearing of 
this possible rival to his throne, took crafty 
means to compags his destruction. He first 
convened the chief priests and scribes in 
order to find oat his birthplace, and was in- 
formed that the Judean Bethlehem was the 
place predicted in ancient prophecy. Then 
he had a private conference with the Magi, 
learned precisely how long ago the star had 
appeared, and despatched them to Bethle- 
hem with the injunction to make diligent 
search for the young child, and to inform 
him, if successful, that he too might “‘ come 
and worship him,” ‘» The wise men set out 
for Bethlehem, and”to their great joy were 
guided by the star, which reappeared and 
shone with all its former splendor, Enter- 
ing the house, they found the mother and 
the Babe, With profoundest reverence and 
faith they prostrated themselves in worship 
before the Holy Child, and offered their gifte 
of gold, frankincense and myrrh. Their 
pious purpose accomplished, they would 
have returned to Jerusalem and made their 
report to the king; but in the dreams of the 
night He that never slumbereth nor sleep- 
eth warned them not to communicate their 
discovery to Herod; and in the morning, 
when they departed, they turned their cam- 
els’ heads away from the Holy City, and 
sought their land ‘‘ by another way.” 


Ill, Expository. 

1. When Jesus was born — not immediately 
after; several weeks and possibly months inter- 
vened between his birth and the arrival of the 
Magi. “ Matthew tells none of the details of 
the nativity and makes no allusion to the fact 
that Joseph and Mary had previously resided in 
Nazareth. He brings into the foreground Joseph, 
while Luke tells of Mary. This difference is an 
evidence of truthfulness. Each chooses those 
facts which best accord with his purpose. The 
pictures are taken from different points of view” 
(Schaff), Herod the king — son of the [dumean 
Antipater; surnamed the Great ; became gov- 
ernor of Galilee at the age of 15; crowned 
king of Judea by the Roman Senate B. ©. 40; 
reigned 37 years; rebuilt the Temple, but was 
cruel and licentious in character; had ten wives 
and many children; killed three of the latter and 
one of his wives; died at the age of 70. Wise 
men — the Magi, the cultured, priestly class 
among the Persians and Medes, students in as- 
trology and the natural sciences. Tradition 
makes them three kings — Caspar, Melchior, 
and Balthazar. The word here rendered “ wise 
men ” afterwards came to havea bad meaning. 
Our words “magic,” “magician,” are derived 
from it. Jerusalem — the capital, and therefore 
the most likely place to meet Him whom they 
sought. 

2. Where is he ? — They voice, in this ques- 
tion, the expectation, prevalent at this period 
throughout the world, of which hints are found 
in Suetonius, Virgil, Tacitus, and-other writers, 
that a great and mighty prince was about to be 
born. “So vivid was the Chinese expectation of 
the Messiah the great saint’ who, as Con- 
fucius says, ‘was’ to appear in the West ’ — so 
tully sensible were they, not only of the place of 
his birth, but of the time of his coming, that 
about sixty years after the birth of our Saviour 
they sent their envoys to hail the expected Re- 
deemer. These envoys anncentenal.< on their 





. way the missionaries of Buddhism coming from 


India, The latter, announcing an incarnate god, 
were taken to be the disciples of the true Christ,. 
and were presented as such to their 

by the deluded ambassadors. Thus was this re- 
ligion introduced into China ” (Schlegel), King 
of the Jews. — The Jews, in thelr dispersion 


after the captivity, carried with ther the hope 


and promise of their race — the Star that should 
rise out of Jacob, the Messiah who ‘should usher 
in a glorious kingdom. Seen (Ri V., “ saw”) 
his star — probably not a miraculous star light- 
ed for their guidance, nor a méteor, nor a comet ; 
but that kabl junction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn (in the year, of Rome. 747), 
which the famous astronomer Kepler traced, out 
and announced. It first appeared May 29 of that 
year. The Magi,t@ adopt Alford’s conjecture, 
sew this conjunction first in the east,and re- 
garded it as the verification of what they ex- 
pected. If, then, they started at once for Jeru- 
salem, they would again have seen another con- 
junction of these planets Sept. 20; and if they 
left Jerusalem at night to go to Bethlehem, a 
third conjunction, which appeared Dec. 5, would 
—* right before them, ‘‘one and a half hours 

st of the meridian at sunset.” In the spring 
of 748 another conjunction occurred, including 
the planet Mars. Come to worship him. -- The 
Magians were monotheists like the Jews, and 
never worshiped idols; they worshiped fire, or 
light, as the best symbol of God. In this case 
they took their long journey and brought their 
choice gifts to honora Being whom they felt 
would be something more than a King of the 
Jews, 


8, Herod ,.. was troubled — very natur- 
ally, for his throne would probably be in danger 
trom this child who was born to the kingdom. 
He himself was a foreigner, and, according to 
Josephus, the Pharisees had predicted the loss 
of the sceptre to the Herodian family, All Je- 
rusalem, — The whole city would share in the 
excitement which the arrival of the Magi, and 
their quest, would cause. 

No man has “ troubled” the haman heart so much as 
Christ. His whole course is a rebuke of evil. A“ babe” 
troubling a king |!) See here the punitive force of good- 
ness. The good have ever troubled the bad (Parker), 


4-6. Chief priests — heads of the twenty-four 
courses; and probably the ex-high priests also, 
many. of whom had been put into office and dis- 
missed again by the Romans. Scribes -—Scriptr 
ure copyists, and therefore learned in. the. law. 
Demanded of them. — He had a crafty, cruel 
purpose in making this demand, They said 
unto him — apparently without hesitation or 
uncertainty. Thus it is written. — “The very 
body which subsequently crucified Jesus as an 
impostor officially testifies that His birth in 
Bethlehem fulfills the prophecy uttered seven 
hundred years before respecting the Messiah” 
(Abbott). By the prophet — Micah 5: 1, 2. 
And thou Bethlehem, etc,— The quotation is 
made from the Septuagint, which differs in some 
respects from the Hebrew version. Princes — 
thousands or heads of thousands. Shall come 
(R. V., come forth’) a governor — or shep- 
herd; the word includes the ideas of ruling and 
feeding. That shall rule — R. V., ‘which shall 
be shepherd.” 


7,8. Privily — privately. Inquired of them 
diligently — R. V., “learned of them carefully.” 
What time the star appeared, — He wanted to 
learn how old the child was. ‘So long as any 
one lived who was born in Bethlehem between 
the earliest appearance of the ‘star’ and the ap- 
pearance of the Magi, he was not safe. The sub- 
sequent conduct of Herod shows that the Magi 
must have told him that their earliest observa- 
tion of the sidereal phenomenon had taken place 
two years before their arrival in Jerusalem” 
(Edersheim). That I may . . . worship him, — 
The king tries to use these wise men as detect- 
ives. ‘He shows the wily craft of a politician 
combined with the folly of supposing he can 
defeat the plans of God” (Whedon), 


9,10. Lo, the star—the sudden reappear- 
ance in conjunction for the third time in that 
year, ‘Being near the zenith, it would seem to 
go before them on their way. Supposing then 
the standing of the star to mean its reaching its 
zenith, there would be about sufficient time to 
reach Bethlehem, for the calculations show that 
the planets were at the zenith one anda halt 
hours after sunset on the night of Dec. 5” 
(Schaff). They rejoiced.— Their faith was 
again blessed bya visible assurance and con- 
firmation. ‘Then shall ye know if ye follow on 
to know the Lord.” 


11, When ., . come into the house. — The 
Holy Family were probably no longer domiciled 
in the stable. Better accommodations had doubt- 
less been found, before this, for the mother and 
the Child. The “forty days of purification” 
would detain Mary for quite a period in Bethie- 
hem, Mary his mother. — Joseph was sither 
absent, or else, not being the father, is not men- 
tioned. Worshiped him. — Dr. Frank, in his 
“ Christ in Literature,”’ thus comments: “Three 
acts are here — falling down, worshiping, offer- 
ing; the first, the worship of the body; the sec- 
ond, of the soul; the third, of our goods. With 
these three — our bodies, our souls, our goods — 
we are to worship Him. Without them all wor- 
ship is but a lame and maimed sacrifice, neither 
fit for wise men to give nor for Christ to receive.” 
Treasures — caskets, or coffers. Gifts — de- 
fined further on, and such as would be offered 
only to royalty. Frankincense — a yellowish- 
brown vegetable resin, highly prized, of bitter 
taste, but fragrant when burned and used for 
incense. Myrrh — an aromatic gum, the prod- 
uct of a thorn bush, used in making ointments 
and for fumigation. From it the town of Smyrna 











took its name. Says Dr. Upham: “Setting forth 
greater truths than they knew, they offered to 
ithe Son of Man and the Son of God myrrh, hint- 
ing at the resurrection. of the dead; the royal 
gold; and frankincense that breathes prayer — 
‘myrrh to a mortal, gold. to a king, frankin- 
cenge to God.’” ‘The Holy Family were thus 
proyidentially supplied with means for the jour- 
ney to Egypt; the promised Messiah supported 
in His poverty by heathen” (Scheff). 

12, ‘Warned of God in a dream. — Both the 
dream and the star were peculiarly adapted to 
guideand warn these Chaldean sages. They 
harmonized perfectly with tneir studies and 
views. Notice, too, how safe the Child is under 
Divine supervision. Herod did not see the wise 
men again. They obeyed the warning given in 
the dream, and left Jerusalem out of their course 
in their journey homeward. 


IV. Illustrative. 

When the microscopic search of skepticism, 
which has scanned the heavens and sounded the 
seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has 
turned its attention to human society, and has 
found a place on this planet ten miles square 
where @ decent man can live in decency, com- 
fort and security, supporting and educating his 
children unspoiled and undiluted; a place where 
age is reverenced, infancy cared for, manhood 
respected, womanhood honored, and human life 
held in due regard — when skeptics can find such 
a place ten miles square, on this globe where the 
‘Gospel of Christ has not gone and cleared the 
way and laid the foundations and made decency 
and security possible, it will then be in order for 
the skeptical literati to move thither and ven- 
tilate their views (J, R, Lowell). 








THAT VACATION. 
Rev. H. E. Frohock. 
What shall ft be, and where, and when ? 
Are questions asked once and again, 


Prompted by weary heart and brain 
Of him who lives for men. 


The answer is often entirely unsatisfactory. 
Trips are taken that have very little change for 
body ormind, The ordinary ministerial vaca- 
tion is a mistake as to kind. Rest is needed from 
people — their cares, woes, sins and faces even; 
also from books, pen and pulpit. Only the ab- 
sence of these things permits rest. That absence 

must be among such surroundings, and under 
such limitations of expense, as will not of them- 
selves be a burden. 

As in other things, the where and what much 
depend on the when. No time is better than 
September and October, The sickly season past, 
camp-meetings and assemblies over, supplies 

, easy to get, and the people energetic enough to 
keep up prayer and class-meetings, why should 
the preacher refrain from a vacation such as will 
make of him a chargéd battery of energy for the 
winter’s work? From personal experience we 
recommend the backwoods of Maine — or else- 
where — with rod and gun and camera as chief 
companions. Canoe and guide, ora friend who 
knows woodcraft, add much to comfort and 
pleasure. To the man who never ate fish of his 
own catching, or made his bed of fir boughs, ig- 
norance may dampen inclination; but even this 
obstacle gives place to pluck and practical di- 
rection. Welldo we remember the delicious 
trout, fresh caught, and eaten by the cold spring 
brook, Our view was out under drooping 
branches, across a broad lake, with all the at- 
ten ‘ant charm of sky and forest and mountain, 
intensified by the thought, ‘‘ We have no need to 
hasten.”” Every morning the swamp robin and 
white-throated sparrow, aided by an orchestra 
ot rustling leaves and swaying branches, and by 
a large chorus of feathered performers, gave us 
such a serenade as dwellers in cities seldom hear. 
The elixir of life is fresh distilled from pine and 
balsam, and administered every instant to tired 
lungs under the guise of fragrant odors. The 
evenings before the open fire of birch and maple 
are all that imagination can paint for beauty 
and comfort. God’s first great book opens her 
pages to many a text and lesson calling to 
thanksgiving and praise. 


Biddeford, Me. : 








REV. FAY H. PURDY. 
Rev. R. U. Howard, Ph, D. 


HE Ocean Grove Record announces the 
4 death of Rev. Fay H. Purdy, near Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J. {mn his day Mr. Purdy wasa 
famous evangelist. Asan exhorter, in power of 
appeal, he was not unworthy of being compared 
with Dwight L. Moody in his palmiest days. 
The writer once heard him follow a sermon with 
a brief address to parents, and in a few minutes 
the congregation was bathed in tears. The 
effect produced was one never to be forgotten. 

This writer desires to record his personal 
indebtedness to this nfan of God. In the spring 
of 1854 the latter inaugurated, in Burlington, 
Vt., the most powerful revival of religion ever 
known in that city probably. It was conducted 
by Rey. C. F, Burdick, then pastor of the Meth- 
odist church in that place, and consummated by 
Dr. John Wesley Redfield, one of the most elo- 
quent revivalists ever known in this or any 
other country. In connection with this blessed 
work of grace the writer, as well as scores of 
others, was brought to Christ. 

Not only indirectly, but directly and person- 
ally, was I blessed through the ministrations of 
Fay H. Purdy. Once, together with a now 
sainted brother, I had repaired to the house of a 
certain mother in Israel of precious memory for 
& season of mutual consultation and prayer. 





When all the rest of us had prayed, whose voice 
should be heard, lifted up in most earnes 7 
plication, hut Bro. Purdy’s, not one of us 

ing that he waa in the city even. A tew 
moments before he had reached ‘the place. 
Not unnatarally, he first hurries to Sister Lund’s 
—the household hallowed by so many precious 
baptisms. Hearing the voice of prayer as he . 
approached, he entered, not only unamnounced, 
but so stealthily that not one of us knew of his 
presence, The reader may easily imagine the 
greetings that followed. 

Though naturally of powerful physique, Mr, 
Purdy has for many years been sadly broken in 
health. But for certain extravagances of method 
and doctrine, be had immortalized himself in 
American Methodism. As it is, the history of 
Methodist revivals in this country can never be 
fully written up without taking into account 
theevangelistic labors of this once flaming her- 
ald of the Cross forty years ago—- Fay H. Purdy. 

Newton Lower Falls. 





~ Hood’s Cured 


After 


Others Failed 


Serefula in the Neck—Bunches Au 
Gone Now. 
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“©. I. Hood & Oo., Lowell, Mass.: 
“@entlemen:—I feel that I cannot say enough 
in fever of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. For five years 
I have been troubled with scrofula in my peck 
and threat. Several kinds of medicines which 
I teled @id not do me any good, and when I com- 
meoneed to take Hood’s Sarsaparilia there were 
large bunches on my neck so sore that I eeuld 


Hood’s* Cures 


not bear the slightest touch. When I had taken 
one bottle of this medicine, the soreness had 
gone, and before I had finished the second the 
ftrrereer deren Be. nag BLANCHE 
ATWwoop, 

N.B. iegunacais eins Hood’s Sarsapa- 
tilla do not be induced te buy any other. 


Hood’s Pilie cure — by restor- 
ing the peristaltic action ef the alimentary canal 
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THEY ARE FOR YOU, 
> DR. ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS’ 
» 
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WILD 


CUMBE 
PILLS 


If you will use them you can be 
cured of Headache, Dizziness and 

> all disturbances of the Stomach 

} Liver and Bowels. 

~ Prive 30s. box. Pive. hones $1.00. ‘. 

t your dru; 8, or wi mai 
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__ 8, WEBSTER & CO., 63 Warren Ave, Boston. 
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Mr. ¥. £. BARRY 
ica, N. ¥., Editor of 
Th ne Tourist, writes : — 
3 iting for your promptl 
tude in oy order 
*‘ NERVEA: EY which has * 
it would — become a ‘ Stand- 
- ard Remed * in our household. 
We regard ‘NERVEASE’ «#6 


4 which found their way Mmto our 
World’s Fair valise was a box of 
your ate 
ba Pi G. BARRY.” 


NERVEASE cu headache in 5 min- 
utes. 25 cents. Druggits. 
Addre: 


Sam 
NERVEASE CO., Bo She Shawmut Ave. Boston, Mass. 











CONSTIPATION CURED 


For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy or there’s none ; 
For Constipation and all it’s faults 
The cure is found in Laxative Salz. 


Bubier’s Laxative Salz 


50 cts. per bottle. Druggists everywhere. 
Write to Nathan G. Bubier, Ph. G., Lynn, Mass., for 
book on Constipation. Sent free. 
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LETTERS — Bey 
a ©. matey, ~~ * 

[The following letters, written to members of the ¢dit- 
or's family, though onl¥for personal perusal, are of 
such general interest that we venture to giv . 
extracts’to our readers;—Bditor Zion’s HERALD.) 

“\) The Carnival. ° 

My Dwar L—: There is so mach here ip 
quipa that is novel and interesting, that i 
hard to know what to write about ; but perhaps 
a little ion of the “Carnival” will give 
you pleasure. Here, as-in all Catholic coun 
they have, just before Lent, a great feast, proces- 

sions, masqueredes, and @ general all-around 
racket which they term “ Carnival.” But as Are- 
quipa is about two thousand years behind the 
times, to be present and witness these grotesque 
proceedings you would imagine yourself back in 
the Dark Ages. For three days it is not safe to 
go out in clothes that one cares to have . 
From every door and window, fro and 
housetop, one is pelted with eggshells with 
colored water and with colored flour and powder. 
No introduction is necessary if you meet a gentle- 
man oF on the street. The greeting will be 
—— paper bag filled with sim- 
ilar a . From any housetop you will be 
liable to reéeive'the contents of a cup full of red 
or blue water, and often a whole pailful ; and of 
all the comical-looking sights you ever beheld a 
person who has been playing carnival for an 
hour or s0 is the most, ridiculous —saturated 
from head to foot, clothes, hair, face, and all 
completely covered with flour, streaked with red 
and blue water. Some dress in fancy costumes 
of bright colors, others envelop themselves in 
huge waterproofs, while others brave it out in 
their ordinary dress, the costumes of the ladies 
being white washable goods (when they start 
out). You would not recognize your. nearest 
friend. Gentlpmen; ob horseback with black 
waterproofs covering their entire persons, with 
huge caps over their heads, make yon think of 
the knights of old as they dash through the 
streets, their “horses nearly frantie with the 
shower of eggs and other missiles which con- 
stantly them. - My brother had business at 
the railroad etation, and thought by riding down 
a side street that he might escape. He got 
along finely by dodging and keeping his horse 
on the run until nearly back, when a lady from 
a balcony who had seen him going down and 
watched his return, surprised him witha com- 
plete ducking, throwing over him a large pail- 
ful of water, The next house received him in 
like manner, and when he came into our 
“ patio,” his nearest relative would haye dis- 
owned him, and his beautiful white horse was 
every color of the rainbow. Servants are privi- 
leged characters during Carnival, and while you 
are taking your téa, if one of them empties a 
bucket of colored water down your back, you 
must smile and bear it. Many young gen- 
tlemen and young ladies go out on regular rack- 
ets, visiting their friends’ houses and fighting 
battles (in fun, of cdutée) With flout, powder 
and water ; and whenthey get so drenched they 
cannot walk, go home, change their dresses, 
and start again. 

After sundown everything is changed. No 
one wou'd think of throwing any missiles then. 
Everybody is out pro’ the streets and 
plazas in holiday attire. Fireworks fill the air 
with their beautiful colored light. Bands of 
music keep merry harmony with the happy 
hearts and smiling faces. Black eyes flash sau- 
cily from beneath the lace ‘‘ mantas,’”’ and ev- 
erything and ‘everybody are as full of fun and 
frolic as it is possible to conceive. The only 
“play” allowed in the evening is with an article 
called “ chizguates.” This is a large tube, in 
shape like those we buy oil colors in, filled with 
perfume of different kinds — really an exquisite 
affair. When pressed between the fingers, a tiny 
stream of nice perfume is ejected some eight to 
ten feet. All the young gentlemen are armed 
with plenty of these, and the young ladies get 
pretty well perfumed by the time they are ready 
to go home, 

No one thinks of sleep during the three days of 
Carnival. The nights are the jolliest times of all. 
A young lady with a large house will invite 
about a dozen to twenty of her young lady 
friends for the night, and in this way nearly all 
the young ladies of the city are congregated in 
about twenty houses. They are accompanied by 
their mothers or older married sisters. No young 
lady in this country ever goes out in the evening 
Without the escort of her father or mother or 
older married sister; she never goes anywhere 
day or night without such escort, and never re- 
Ceives calls from young gentlemen unless one of 
her parents is present, not even after she is en- 
Saged. Consequently the fair senoritas of this 
country are always under their parents’ eyes, and 
are very circumspect and proper. 

To return to the Carnival. The young men 
meet at some one’s house, dress in fancy cos- 
tumes, mask their faces to make them entirely 
Unrecognizable, and go in crowds of about « 
dozen each, first to one house and then to an- 
other. They usually take a string band of from 
four to six pieces with them. Calling at a house, 
the father comes to the door, and one of the 
young men raises his mask 80 that the gentle- 
man Can see his face, and then says, “I vouch 
that all of these with me are gentlemen and my 


” They are then allowed to enter. The 


large parlor presents a gay scene. From twenty 
tothirty ladies in full evening dress are ready to 


Teceive the 1 who go. one to another, 
shake hands, ass the» ot the 
evening, the their voices 
much as 


trying their 
best tofind them out. After five or ten minutes 





five minutes, then'a waltz, then a polka, then 


shake hands all around and say good-night, and’ 
*** —— nt nly oe * 
of the house before another party enters, and 
this is kept‘up till! dawn. 1 ed one Of these’ 
parties simply to learn how ing was done. 
The one I joined consisted of some of the lead- 
ing young men of the city, and we visited all of ' 


-| the principal and leading houses of Arequipa 


before morning. Of course I was acquainted 
with only a few, but being vouched for, entered 
with the rest, and enjoyed everything very 
much. Some of the parlors were magnificently 
furnished, arid I can truly say I never saw 80 
many beautiful ladies as on that night. Every- 
body dances here, from the smallest children to 
the oldest ladies and gentlemen. A person who 
does not know how to dance is looked upon as 
very strange; in fact, music and dancing 
are peculiar to the Spaniards, and almost every 
one can play either the guitar or piano and sing 
and dance. 


March 30, 1894. 
A Trip into the Interior, 


My Dear W—--: Through thesuperintendent 
of the railroad and Lake Titicaca steamship line, 
Senor V. H. MacOord, Solon, Ruth {Prof. Solon 
Bailey and Mrs. Bailey},and myself were a short 
time since invited to'join a small party for a 
thousand miles’ trip into the interior, The party 
consisted of Senor MacCord and wife, Senor 
Wilson and wife, Senor Valcarsle, Senor Beau- 
mont, Prof.and Mrs. Bailey and myself, and 
their servants. We left Arequipa on a special 
train, with baggage car for provisions, beds, etc., 
and a passenger coach as our home during the 
trip. Our meals were served on the train — with 
one or two exceptions when we were invited out 
— and the party all being congenial, we had a 
a most delightful trip. 

Our ride after leaving Arequipa was a gradual 
ascent for the first day, reaching about noon an 
altitude of over 14,000 feet, and the scenery was 
simply indescribable, zigzagging up through the 
great western range of the Andes, through deep 
gorges and steep ravines, where it made one’s 
head dizzy to look either up or down. Al! of the 
South American scenery, so far as I have seen it, 
is ona grand, immense scale, The distances 
seem longer, and everything is magnificently 
large in ite grandeur —a peculiarity, so travelers 
say, of this country. For example, the mount- 
ains we passed were, many of them, over 20,000 
feet high, some of them seemingly within a mile 
or two, and yet it took our train hours to pass. 
A great level stretch of ‘ pampa,’’ 14,500 feet 
high, and almost as level as a floor, looked as if 
it might be crossed in thirty minutes, but with 
the speed of a railroad train without stop we 
were over four hours in crosding. One particular- 
ly interesting feature of our first day’s experience 
was when our train passed through the centre of 
the crater of an extinct volcano. We saw thou- 
sands upon thousands of wild vicunas, guana- 
coes, alpacas and llamas, the train passing so 
near that we might easily have shot some of 
them, had we been so inclined. Our first night 
was passed at Juliaca, two hundred miles from 
Arequipa. 

The second day we rode up through the valley 
where the old Incas first settled, and a morp 
beautiful spot I never expect to see. For eight 
hours we rode up this delightful valley, hemmed 
in on both sides by the suow-capped mountains. 
Indian farms under a state of superb cultivation 
filled its entire length, with their queer adobe 
houses. As we were whirled along, I thought of 
the Spaniards under Pizarro marching up 
through this same valley, so many years ago. In 
fact, we saw many places where celebrated bat- 
tles had been fought, old fortresses, and ruins 
of temples to the sun and moon. At noon 
we passed the town of Pucara, the residence of 
the “last Inca,” and a little later passed up over 
the “Lock of the Andes,”’ 14,600 feet high, with 
the great mountains towering up on either side; 
the water from one side flowing into Lake Titi- 
caca, and from the other into the great Amazon, 
From here we gradually descended, going di- 
rectly east, and passed the night in Sicuani, one 
of the oldest and most flourishing Indian towns, 
as old as the Inca race. I took some interesting 
photographs here. 

The following day we rode some two hundred 
miles to Puno on the Lake. I forgot to mention 
that in crossing “‘ the Lock” we came to a place 
called “Aguas Calientes” —‘ Hot Waters” — 
where were many springs boiling hot, bubbling 
up out of the ground (over 14,000 feet high) and 
forming a little steaming river some.ten feet 
wide, which flowed into the larger one in the 
valley. 

At Puno we went aboard the new steamer “ La 
Coya,”’ and the whole boat being at our dispo- 
sition, we had a jolly time running around pick- 
ing out staterooms, ete, This little steamer is 
120 feet long, and fitted up very nicely. Lake 
Titicaca is a much more beautiful sheet of water 
than I had imagined, being 120 miles long and 
containing several hundred islands. It remind- 
ed me much of Winnepesaukee, although, like 
everything else, as before hinted at, on a much 
grander scale. The lake is larger, the islands 
are larger, the mowntains which hem it in are 
grander, one beautiful range seeming almost on 
the water’s edge, which Iwas trying to fancy 
looked like the Ossipee Mountains at Winnepe- 
saukee. The weather was perfect. While you 
were rubb’ our ears and stamping your feet, 
* 8 ing, we were sitting on the 

in sunshine, sailing merrily over 
the deep bl yds wi feet—over, twice as 
high as Mt. —in about the same 


mer’s outing in New England. Our life aboard 
) the steamer was sithply delightful, The cozy 
‘dining-room made our hours for eating a pleas- 
ure. (The on the deck, and the 
games in the saloon in the evenings, made us 
wisb that the stay on board this charming boat 
might have been much longer. _ 

Arriving at a seaport in Bolivia, 
‘we landed and spent a most interesting day in 
sightseeing. We dug in Inca graves for curios, 
and bought of the natives what we couldn’t find 
in digging. We left the steamer here for two 
days and went down the river some sixty miles 
in ariver boat. This was the lowest altitude we 
found on our whole trip, and this was over 12,- 
000 feet high. I mean after the first few miles 
trom Arequipa, of course; but for ten days 12,- 
000 feet was the lowest. Hundreds of wild duck 
swam seemingly unalarmed about our boat; at 
night after landing I took an Indian boy and 
went out for am hour’s shooting, and literally 
loaded him down with game. An English lady 
whose husband wasa miner up in the mount- 
ains, hearing that our party was coming, rode 
horseback with an Indian boy as guide over a 
hundred miles to have the pleasure of seeing 
Mrs. MacCord, whom she had once met in 
Arequipa, for about an hour. Think of one of 
our home girls (she was only twenty-two) rid- 
ing alone through a country filled with half- 
savage Indians one hundred miles on horseback, 
stopping over night in an Indian village, to see 
a chance acquaintance for a single hour! 

We again boarded “La Coya,” came across 
the lake by a different route, spent a day in 
Puno, had fortunes told by an old Indian princess, 
etc. We all went to bed happy, Mrs. MacCord 
the jolliest of them all, In the morning when 
we got ready to start, she not appearing, her 
room was broken into, and she was found dead, 
a smile on her face. You cannot imagine what 
aterrible blow this was to our happiness. The 
jovial party and happy excursion was turned 
into one of mourning, and we returned the same 
day to Arequipa, a sad, sad party. Both she and 
her husband were most kind, and made our 
trip a constant pleasure. He has not smiled 
since, and the shock is one none of us can ever 
forget. The memory of the trip, however, can- 
not help but be filled with pleasure, for a hap- 
pler and more wonderful two weeks I never 
spent until that last day. 

March 31, 1894, 








HO! FOR MEXICO! 
Rev, John W, Butler, D. D. 


OT in one of those popular tourist parties, 
which so frequently visit this truly won- 
dériand, and find, to their great delight, that 
_they are indeed in an old country without the 
dangers and inconveniences of crossing the 
ocean; but we suggest another way to come, 
Perhaps you have been here before, or perhaps 
you have often wished you might come, but can- 
not afford such a trip—which, by the way, is 
not so very expensive after all. But our plan is 
easy toall,and would embrace those who have 
already been here, those who are planning to 
come, as well as those who say they “ cannot af- 
ford it.” 

Let us explain. In the early days of Protest- 
ant missions in Mexico, no publication which 
we were able to send forth did more to open the 
eyes of the thinking men of the country, and 
influence them favorably toward our cause, than 
Laveleye’s ‘‘ Protestantism and Romanism in 
Their Relation to the Happiness and Prosperity 
of the Nations.”” A later work by this same 
eminent professor of political economy in the 
University of Liege, entitled, ‘‘The Future of 
Roman Catholic Peoples,’’ ought to be translated, 
published and scattered broadcast over this land. 
It is now nearly twenty years since the first- 
mentioned document was issued here and ac- 
complished untold good. 

Now, when a new generation of young men is 
coming into public life,and Romanism is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to influence them, and con- 
sequently the entire country, we must put some- 
thing into their hands which will help them to 
see the true influence of ‘ Rome’s system of 
doctrine and government.’ In the discussion 
of this great question Laveleye shows the skill 
of a master,and his article will help us im- 
mensely. We want to put it into the hands of 
every Mexican deputy and senator, of every 
State governor and county chief, into all the 
newspaper offices and public libraries, as well as 
into the school-houses and workshops. Who will 
help us? With $150 (U. 8. currency) we can 
send out 2,000 copies of this pamphlet of about 
fifty pages. With $200 we can send out 3,000 
copies, Weought to make it 5,000. Help quick- 
ly, and thus help twice! Send your contribu- 
tions (marked, “ For Mexican Press’’) to ©. R. 
Magee, esq., 38 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.; to 
Dr, Sandford Hunt, 150 5th Avenue, New York; 
or direct to the undersigned. We will carry out 
our part of the plan, and thus you may come to 
Mexico as a helper in the glorious work of turn- 
ing a nation “ from darkness to light.”’ 

City of Mexico, Mez., P. O. Box 291. 








NEWS FROM KOREA. 
Rev. George Heber Jones. 


HE winds of opposition and contention are 

making the roots of the tree planted by 
Methodism in Korea to strike deeper and take a 
firmer hold on the soil. In all the charges we 
have closed in on the enemy. The number of 
converts whose Christian life centres around the 
hearth as well as the chapel has greatly in- 





temperature that you would enjoy in your sum- 


creased; the number of families in whose homes 





the family-altar has been erected has notably 
increased. With joy we note that the rays of 
the great Sun of Righteousness are into 
the dark and cheerless cenanas of 

On all the charges persecution and opposition 
have marked the year. Insult and misrepresen- 
tation have dogged the convert and insured sin- 
cerity and faith in new additions. Bro. Hall at 
Pyéng Yang has endured a storm of persecution 
and trétumphed. From the very first the neigh- 
borhood in which he located has been up in arms 
against him. He himself has had to endure con- 
siderable insult, and his native Christians much 
of violence and attack. A short time ago, accom- 
panied by his family, he paid a visit to Pying 
Yang to make a short stay and see how the work 
had prospered under the local preacher, ©, 8. 
Kun, As soon as he arrived trouble began, and 
finally the provincial governor residing in the 
city had all who were in any way connected with 
missionaries arrested and thrown into prison, 
This was but the beginning of brutal treatment 
which for a time threatened fatal resulte, The 
native brethren were beaten badly with immense 
paddies; Local Preacher Kun was pat into the 
stocks and exposed to derision; and finally it is 
said the death sentence was passed against the 
leading native Christians, 

By this time, however, vigorous remonstrances 
by the American and English representatives in 
Seoul were lodged with the government, who 
promptly reversed the decrees of the governor 
and ordered him to release the people. But for 
this prompt action by the king and the Seoul 
authorities, evil consequences might have re- 
sulted. At the goverpor’s yamun an effort was 
made to induce the Christians to recant. Local 
Preacher Kun’s heroic reply was: “I would die 
first.” For this he was stoned outside the igov- 
ernor’s yamun, resulting In injuries which Dr. 
Hall telegraphed he feared might prove fatal. 
At last reports, however, the brave brother is be- 
yond danger, and all is quiet in the city. Hon. 
J, M. B, Sill, the new U. 8, minister resident, 
and H. B. M. Consul-General Gardner has placed 
the missionary community, and especially our 
Methodist Mission, under a lasting obligation 
tor their vigorous course in the matter, 


Chemulpo, Korea, May 23. 
—— a 
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wend beck A TAMES PYLE, Wow Yon 




































IF YOU WAN? 
SUNDAY SCHOOL NG BOOK, 
EXAMINE 


SELECT SONGS Id. .. 


and Huppert P. Main, for use where only one book ins 
desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday - 
School. Cloth, 840 per 100, 

By Dr: W. H. Doawn, 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS, ““wur'mest the ae 


mand for fresh, sparkli wide-awake Sunday- 
Behool music. Boards, 46 per 100. a 


THE BIGLOW & MAIR ©O., 
16 East %h St, New York. 15 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 
PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vel. 4 
Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 
COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 
A new departure, 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts, 
90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 
Compiled and adapted by Tzara Viena, $2.00. 
77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. Sinozn, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 
OUTING SONCS 
A collection of good songs for all outing eceasions 
go Cents, 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, xacw YORK,  § CHICAGS, 
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The . Conferences. 
New England. Conference. 


Boston South District. 








— Rey. 8. T. Westhafer bega 
at Plainville in January, 92, when 
student in the School of . At time 
there was neither church build nor church 
he bed te terol eo ore. bi eal 
eee welve n ac 
andan services for the following Sabbath, 
The grew lily till it nambered 
— in po my me on about 126 in the 


evening. he organized a 
church ith ter —8 iy —— 9** began a Sun- 
br ~school with si 


cure a lot and > secured, and 
church nearly com before he 

left in “April, to e 6 of Wesley 
urch, Bath. When he left, the Sunday-school 
numbered 115. The co have grown 


J —2—— ae mem hip. reaches 60, the con- 
esatiotatder: 200, ~ the. Bundey” | ap 

jun 

Mr. al in proportionatly to a crow 


house; h proatane were — ht inand the 
aisles were . The church is in splendid con- 
dition financially. Rev. C. T. Erickson, of the 
School of Theolony, is now pastor. 


Worcester, a — The week ending June 
23 wae @ very ye beginning on Wednes- 
day witha 9. Fecepton 4 * Epworth ue to 

the graduates uates the 


lleges — * instite jons of learning 
cates * — — 
ew Yor 
“| {asl iat Nora ana | He 
and Gina — Normal, and 
* ——2 all ented’ by | Ly 

* f con 
55 Boon — 


hed 

plowing new departure ma «Br the ann 
of the church in ng - 
ing the ever — t youn e to 
—— 1 


yg ig te 
iawn, ‘the bo ls rem ‘tae ages of Pt five 8 
yh with 28 hammocks, 
iting in the 8* —9 { dog ~ aay the 
es 0! * n 
3 Bocial Cf ‘ rele, f of the — 
ard to the fobste, which was 
ettended. t proved a most enjoyable occas — * 


Boston North District. 


Charlestown, Monument Square. — The pastor. 
Rev. Geo. W. i wri Sie ot the of 


his new —* the kind 
peo hed oat lor bimse himeelt oad family : 
‘ 

v 


trustees have recently leased a convenient 


brick hi Bt Gre Bt. fare pargonage. it It is 


near the 
pose. The ladies of the co tion have —5 
peeps pee int new furnish- 


ge of good 


* exoolis at quality. - The 
anton’ study toon y for by 
he addition of a beautif The new 

was filled with triends of the so- 


clety on Wedn , June 27, who suc- 


ceeded admirably in the house —— 
out. Music, song intercourse made 
the large company very cheerfal and hopeful for 
the future,” 

Oakdale. , pastor, sends 
the followi ‘erg lacerot note: “ The serv- 
ice Sanday * wae —* —* 

oO wi onor © 
N. D. George the Epwar Pa it edbh Birthday. The 


harsh eet was beautifully 
League colors and flowers both on wa oe culti- 
There were present. invitation, eer: 
ages were from 06 years. A cho- 
* * twont Ryley: sang, =n 5 3 
rs) mns; r gave an ad 
‘ "Origin and Paros fe eae ter was 


read fro 2) 
who is sight Da ceamies —— 
George spoke feelingly of his surprise itude, 
hopes, and remembrances; a poem, ‘ Kighty-six 
Beautiful Years’ was read by Helen Tompson, 
a representative of the Junior League; bouquets 
were given to all the old Grom, Ee pastor and = 
ones to Drs, r. 
Walker, —* = person rom preset ie of thee 
surprises of — 2 the Cages would 8 by 
—* the} N. * Merge whereupo: 
nown 
the —— 4— one orth’ ond ssunior 
ues pone A an e a utau- 
— Wee 0 ha y and mem- 
orable one,”’ 


Boston East District. 
—In the ¢ 


ons ae 





raduating gnarcioms of of 


Newburyport, 
the high school at Nema ury; 
M. Howard, daughter ter of Rev. ——— oe 
* class phet, hly commended by 


and is 
the daily press’ for the abil ty "hisplayed in the 
paper — 
Maplewood, Malden.-- The pastor, 2 * 
Williara Adama, preached a baccalaurea’ 
=n 2* the roe of the high school 


tho Bieprnros school on Sund 
pot 24. — The Excellency of t © 
Knowledge of Christ.” ” The service was under 


the charge of the Epworth League 


Asbury Grove.— Dr. L. B. eee Se 
— at * historic camp-ground last 


day. About were mt at the first 
meeti hela at at the stand Sunday dur- 
ing Ju —— even- 


every Friday and 
Dr thetes will conduct the meetings. 


—* — = church has — received 


the church debt, will make the 

amount up to an oc dollars, and so 

cove avouhr aca — J — 
ve ven urch over 

pastor Rev FM writes mos qunetety 


of eh constant benefactions. 





The Bostan North Preachers’ Meeting met in 


Dr. C, F: antable and interest 
“The World’‘as the Su 
ot ”” “While the subject-matter o 
the book as outlined in the review was 

— eens of the author 
ussion. The “ —— Bil” wee oy Senetaerea 
Ci 
by E. T. Curnick,and several uced 
— Briel remarks were made by several | ive 


opposed the measure. 
—F bowl collation prepared bya caterer 





under direction of Cees ae 


en, the were re- 
to consider the fine 
Devotional exercises were vi: & B 
—R— ye - 
8 on mot: > wastelected. * 
D read | lk 








F 
ef 
Fr 


7 

walooma were given 
of the aux —— at 
t thanked 


for their welcome, ing t 

ugh comparatively —* were present 
on account of the warm weather, yet a success- 
ful and beneficial convention a them. In 
accordance with the action taken at the last 
meeting, whereby the district association be- 
came organized with a —— — 
—* teed ae treasurer, the Ernest ts 

ere elected: rs. 


— Mie Susan cee Pa Street, 


; Mrs. Alice Churchill, |W inthrop; Mrs. 

» ae = East Boston; Mra. 

A. A, Allen. — Breet, East Boston; Mrs. 
L, A. Annis, Ev 


Mr. F. B. "Harvey, of of Bast Boston, sang two 
selections, after reports from the auxil- 
ere called. Although ion responded to 
the roll-call, yet these = d 
of interest and an 
The various reports trom -% 


orlenpesiene were v ifyin 
leasing: > Senaenme be Hts Ho f ton tollowed by by 


he pepe — the ms of ges A nae | fiven by) * 

Fisher, of East Clara Ous 

was present and s bay nap Bt eBay me 

= of the growth of the fore work and 
jally of the work in China, Bhe called the 
mtion of t present to two young | women 

of Vermont who are ready to go to —— 

—* — Miss 


ude and 
Bates ae brief remarks and closed * 
morning seseo 
noon ‘session was opened by Scripture 


ene oe 7 i Rev. L. W, Staples, 
were rend ise Sane — —* Miss 








Nettie M. sith, ‘ah Mrs. iston, The 
address of the "afternoon, ge Fe ty Rev. 
Dillon Bronson, was listened to with marked 


attention. 
F. BE, BLAckert, Sec’y pro tem. 





W.F. M. S.—The regular ae aoe of 
the Eastern Division of Beston North District 
met with ther “9 J~ Avenue auxiliary, Somerville, 


June 14. deat, eat was called to 
order by the president, rs ars, Dever 
tional were conducted by Mrs. Russell 


after which she welcomed the — in * 
of this auxiliary, Mrs, ayes acne» * 
on 


reports and necessary b 

spoke of the “ Aim and Power of District N fe 

ization.” Miss Ada Cushman make known the 

duty of the vice-presidents. considered 

* ** dite ho honorary now. Before the 

closed, however, Mrs. Mal ad —— 

whet ir duty would be herea: Miss Carr 

ve an * Hing paper on a i “ Headquar- 
on Brom Mrs. Came s 2. on 

the ‘Workers’ Quarterly, are urging the jes to 

subscribe for it. me yt gh. 4 

as to the part the children can 

work, A note from Mrs, Harrison w ys 

we interesting extracts from letters fom Effie 

oung. 

After a pleasant social recess devotional exer- 
cises were conduted uy. Mine. 2 F. Rice. Miss 
Lunn, of the Deaconess me, ageke very 
impressively of Thank-offeriag, ’ Vocal solo 
by Mrs. Pinkham was followed by a Res ~~ 
on “ — — vo fey — —*—* 
were impressed wit. © an vance- 
mont since the school was started. Mone 
ing raised for a college, which is to be d 
e the memory of Mrs. es Aftera te 


iss Milmore, Mrs Wagner waged she wor 
to think earnestly of the “ Tha: ” and 
* for a large amount from each auxiliary. 
j= from the mission band sang very 
swee' 


A thing vote of thanks was given the local 
auxiliary. Eva M. Co.ron, Rec, Sec. 








N. EB. — demi 
Providence District 


The Providence District, Ministerial Associa- 
tion held its summer session with the church in 
Centreville, June 25and 26. The sermons on 


Monday and evenings, by F. W. Cole- 
man and H. A, Ri were much 
all who heard th: “4 ‘ a re — 


em, reviews 
pevereses — “ Children in the Public 
services of the Church,” E. F. ee. - 4 
lee laa eigen, Wen nym 
gs ess 
um, we daa and the State: " (a) * How 
is the Saloon Respo nsible for our Crimi- 
nals?” J. H. Nutti 5) ** Political Aspects of 
the. Lp nnn * * elnt tire; eh “ Non-par- 
tisan he Problem,” Kau 
“Book, the 2" the Mission,” 
- “The History of our a My pon 
Bible,” J. M. Taber. The essayiste 
ception, ese ait peasant and taralahed 
were 


that very care iscus- 

—* = — thet! Sail delice case was kindly and 
ly number of ministers at- 

2** — the meeting was a decided success. 





of 
Council — time of his death... A 
years was 
or on the Republican He was @ suc- 
cessful man 


ufacturer 
—— of the 


Pond in West 





all 


Your Money _ 
Matters : 

n 
ore thay gwting poew on 
investments may help 


you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 


is sent free. 


— Tnue Provident 


x. X.xX 45 Milk st., 
— Tr ust Co. Boston, Mass. 
New Bedford District Please mention Zion's HERALD. 
ist; 





conventions es 








[Maine Conference. 
Portiand District. 


Kezar Falls.—June ese was a Boa AR wi My day for 
this church. Bighteen —— 











was observed and great! 4 
in tidings froma church movi to the front 
Gorham, North Street,—The nage and 


stable are great! 5 with two eats 0 
Bace The sigue are ng, the attend 


Light for 
Street and 


pai and spiritual interest in these 
be happy and give praise to the 







Eliot. —The Preachers’ Meeti followed the [ ) W 
— — meeting, and the je of the place rive ay, 
ell as meal * and spiritual —— ay TUBULAR 
as w . 
Rev. H. E, Frohock, a recent transfer from East The & G. & L. Co. 


Grose Srreet-Lamp is the 
best made. Equal to the best 
gas-light. Will not blow out, 
smoke, or freeze, Can be set by 


Maine, apyeenss for the first time among his 
brethren of the Portland District. His part in 
the Mmoslote was enjoyed, and he is cordially 
welcomed among us, 


Kittery.—This church eviden 


and h ' for it takes all thie 7 pup ex _ wick-regulator to burn from 4 to 
nses face o a Keep sp 16 hours. Is cheap, yet perfect, 
presc oa tothe big BM men — Burns 4 hours for 1 cent, 
7, and the omnes was mand 6 commended. The 


Buy it of your dealer. He has i, oF 
can get it for you if you insist, 
Send for our catalogue, 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: a5 Lake St. yt 
part from the 


—— Sy. paper re- 


"a le of tone 4 and Kit First 
Church’ have their income in y+ 





Navy Yard, but they made no * tion of a 
“out down.” abe nag he spirit of 
— — tte | WOMAN 


Rev. James Wright is agen Se at York, and 
all lines of work are well cared for. This church 

for several a and is now 
mprovements in the house of 
worship are next in order. 


Cornish.— June 24 was a day of unusual in- 


terest. Ten made public fession of faith in 
Christ by on The church was crowded, 


SUFFRAGE 


Is claiming the attention of the 
country as never before. ‘‘Will it 
be a good thing for woman and for 
the public at large?” is the ques- “ 
tion. 


Old Orchard.— Six were — on Sunday ahSachus 
June 24, Ag Ny AS — A. M, EF] 
workers, ph ge 
one into the church. The ds death < of Mr. Brown, 

he manager of the Orchard Beach Associat — 


—— vacancy, and he will me peny Senos 
— interested can correspond with Rev. L 


Aseete rol 


a leading expe nent of Natural Pre- 
his mium Life ) naw is certainly 
a blessing to both, 

Cost 60 per cent. usual rates. 


South Portland.— Rev. {. G. Ross is home 
withstand he 


to judge 
whether he was most honored by his opportu- 


nity to for — and education unre- The NEW POT.TOT of tne Massachusetts 
itions of servitude, or Benefit Lite Association has no superior. It 
by the Ku mE senepnians that awaited him, ves — —*8 Cash — 
ut few preachers fe get t two receptions at the be- p A aes ha Wp Eneurasse; oe 
— — stu, ll ? ’ * Neca 
hest Portland. m it was known 
that Portland, the home of Neal Dow, was in- General and State Agents 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


A Case in Point. 


Although the Louis Quinze has given birth to 
more monstrosities than any other style since Fran- 
cis I., it is, nevertheless, the father of some shapes 
of exquisite beauty. 

Among such is this White Enameled Table, with 
ite gold mounts and moldings. It seems a simple 
thing to planatable. Given four legs ante i 
and the problem almost performs iteelf. 

— D 
designing. It is a wonderful lesson in curves and 
serpentines. Even the box framing is attuned to 
the{great harmony. Every past is expressive of the one central idea. 

To say that such a Table is worth five times the price of a commonplace pattern is 
to utter a truism which every recognized authority admits, but which only clever furnish- | 
ers carry into 

Send five 2-cent stamps for our General Catologue, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL ST. (*“tec'sistien | BOSTON. as 


[Continued on Page 13,) 
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N. H. Temperance Grove M’g. at the Weirs, July 10-13 
New England Chautauqua and Sunday-school 

Assembly, at Lake View, 80. July 10-1 
a Camp-meeting, at Bast 

Epping, N. H., C. J. Fowler in charge, July 16-20 


1 June 27, % 
Yarmouth Picnic, Aug. 2 
iy . Aug, 6-13 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug, 4-18 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 

Eastern Me. pees Assembly, at North- 
port, Me., Aug. 13-17 


ast ten, Co.) Camp-meeting. Aug. 13-18 
Willimantic meeting, Ang. 13-19 
Inter-denominational Christian Believers 
Union Convention — “Days of Pente- 

cost” ~at Old Orchard, Me., Dr. L. B. 


Bates, leader, - - Aug. 18-20 
Vineyard Camp-meeting, Ang. 19-26 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting commences Aug. 2 


Hedding Camp-meeting, East Epping, N.H., Aug. 20-% 





Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-27 
uae Park Oamp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 

Camp ting, Aug. 21-28 
Wilmot Aug. 27-Sept. 1 


Camp-meeting 
Piscataquis Val., Foxcroft, Camp-meet'g, Aug- 27-Bept. 3 
Maine State Bpworth League Convention, 


Bangor, Sept. 11, 19 
OLD ORCHARD MEETINGS FoR 18% : — 

Salvation July 14-233 

Obrisgian Convention, July %8-Aug. 13 

“ ‘ Days,” Aug. 13-20 

nd District Oamp-meeting, Aug. 20-28 

| Temperance Meeting, Aug. 18-Sept. 3 

HgEDDING ACADEMIA: 
Summer School, July 33-Aug. 11 
Chautauqua ——— Aug. 11-18 





NOTICE. + If any young brother of our ministry de- 
sires a set of Watson's Institutes, a “Comprehensive 
Commentary,” & Bible Dictionary, or Stevens’ History 

of Methodism so cheap that it will not pay to borrow 
them any lohger, I can secure them for him if 
he will write me, and the money he pays for them 
will go to @ Methodist preacher’s widow. These books 
arein good cendition. There are also several others 
you may want, Address 

J. H, NewLanp, Plymouth, Mass. 





A BROTHER IN NEED. — I have been informed of the 
needy and destitute condition of Rev. W. 8, Field, of 
Nébraska, Mr. Fields was fifteen years in the itiner- 
ancy and is now disabled for life by a very serious ac- 
cident to hiship: His wife is an invalid, and they have 
five small children. I have made inquiry into the case 
and have every reason to know that our brother is 
worthy of help. As chairman of the Mercy and Help 
Department of the Epworth League, { shall be glad to 
receive and forward all moneys sent me for our brother. 
My addressis W.1. Haven, 33 Marion 8t., 

Brookline, Mass. 





W. F. M. 8. — The quarterly meeting of the New En- 
gland Branch of the Woman's Fo nm Mi Boci- 
ety will be held at Rev. Dillon json’s church, at 
Newton, on Wednesday, July 13. Sessions at 10 a. m. 
and 2.390 p.m, The usual reports and business in the 
morning. RHichols, who will soon go out to India, 
Dr. Christiancy and Miss Hale will be present and take 
part in the program. Trains leave the Boston & Albany 
R. R. station in Boston at 9.15, 9.60and10,15a.m. Basket 
lunch as usual,with tea and coffee provided by the ladies 
of the church, Per order of Seo’y. 





EPWORTH LEAGUE CABINET— FIRST GENERAL 
DISTRICT. —A very important Cabinet eting will be 
held at % mfield 8t., Boston, Tuesday, July 23, 
at 2 p.m. m all members of Cabinet please take 
special notice ? PREeDERICE N. UPHAM, Seo’y. 








NOTIOR. — The Bucksport District Eastern Bpworth 
League Convention will be held on East Machias camp- 
ground, Aug. 24 and 26, beginning Friday evening. Also, 
the East Machias Comp -speotiays will opem Aug. 27, and 
close Aug. 31. 





“THE COUNTRY WEEK” — APPEAL. — In response 
to many inquiries the Country Week Committee wishes 
to say to the public that the contributions in support of 
this charity have been considerably less than in former 
seasons, and that the work is suffering ia proportion. 
Thus far only about two-thirds the usual number of 
children have been provided for, while there are more 
Spplicants and greater need than ever before. Al- 
though some diminution in the receipts was to be 

this season, it seems a pity that so many 


it le must be disappointed in their country 
antictpations, and it is earnestly hoped that generous 
friends enough may be found to bring the work 
more nearly to its previous records. 

All ces should be addressed to Wm. H. Baup- 
win, t Boston Young Men’s Obriatien Union, 48 
Boylaton St}, and they will be promptly dg 








QUARTERLY MEBTINGS. 
Dover DisTRIcT — SECOND QUARTER. 
\ JULY. 
Monltonville, June 30, eve, 
and July 1,a m; 
N. Wakefield, 1,pmandeve; aad eve; 
TuftonBoro’;7, eve, 8,am; EB. Kingston, 2l,eve, #2, a m; 
E.Wolfboro’, 8, p'm and eve; Kingston, 22, p m and eve; 
Wolfboro’ Jun®., 14, eve, 15, Haverhill, ist Ch., 38, eve, 
am; 29, a m; 
Drookeld 16» m: Hav'll, 3d ©., 29, a m, W,eve; 
29, p mand eve. 
ave. 


Milton Mills, 15, eve; 
Candia & Raymond, 16, p m 


Bpping, 4, eve, 5, am; Law’nce, St. Paul’s, 16, eve; 
et, 3, eve, 6, eve; “ Ist O. 18, eve, 19, a m; 
80. N W,eve; Methuen, 18, eve, 19, eve; 
Bxeter, 17, eve, pastor; Hedding Camp-m’g, 20-24; 
Reverhil, Grace, 1, eve, 1, — ras yr. 
26, pastor; 
tarred, caren 8,1 Portsmouth, 26, a m, 37; 
eve, 13, eve; 26, eve, 27, 
law'nce, St, Mark's, 14, ove; 
SEPT. 
Amesbury, 1, eve,2,am; Bast Rochester, 9, eve; 
Smithtown, 2, p m; Auburn & Ohester, 18 pm 
peves. 2, eve, and 3, and eve; 
Somersworth, 14, eve; 
Salisbury, 4, eve; Dover, 16, a m, 17, eve; 
Nochester,8, eve, },am; Sandown & Danville, 23; 
. Hampstead, %, eve. 


District Stewards’ meeting, at 1 p. m., Wednesday, 
ANG. at Dover society house, on the Epping camp- 
— bactoces cf Sh, Stoctotans, 


Rast G. W. Nonzis, P. B. 








Marriages, 


— —ñ— — 


— Midna eet 


Ea ever — 
a — 

— — 

ihe Sah — 
Eau hima = ater ar 


Old Town, Me., by Rev. 


Han ay THOMPSON — 
Penupenk Oak fang = Wen ad tare 
“gharoh, poston. dune SP eet 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. Alfred A. Wright, Auburndale, Mass. 














PRESIDING BLDBR’S NOTIOB, - Until further no- 
tice I shall be, when not traveling on the district, at 
Asbury Grove, Mass. Letters should be add d thua. 


ht takes up the 
harge with a 


= new coat of paint re- 
ceived since 


Bast Machias. — Here we find Rev. B. A. Glid- 
den entering upon his third year with every 
[Continued on Page 16.) 





J. 0. Know us. 





SUPPLIES FOR PULPIPS. — By request of numerous 
persons, Rev. MeRxitr 0. BRALB, 36 Bromfield 8t., Room 
4, will provide supplies for pulpits during the summer 
vacation. To him application may be made for preach- 
ers. Ministers able to take such temporary work, will 
do well to com municate with him. 


Business Rotices: 
READ the last column on the 15th page for 


announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











Dean’s Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure Rheumatiam 
and Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable. Safe. 


STRONG’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest and 
recreation all the year. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fire- 
places, Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof, 
eto. 

Suites of room with private baths. Croquet, 
Lawn Tenpis, etc. Massage, Electricity — all 
baths and all remedial jances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex 
unsurpassed in elegance and completeness. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 











— — * 


THe OoNnFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 13.) 


dulgi: tes wale in 0 soleus, spesteny, 
that Hew, Maat t 8. Hughes would —— the 
subtest, Us ally wns ates alert, and the 
* —* 


be aooom 
—— room in NS egal ae 
papers 








2* of the 
sational discourse. apa end only in 
the sense that blows —* and some geome 4 
sensation, weeny two columns of sermon 
were wired to the Boston Globe for the Monda: 
warnings tsun 08 Sane GB) As the —— 
at a juncture when voters are tumbli | 
dominant party of the city, ‘there is no 

reins to rum and ruin orth the 
hing votes, and t 


tion to eve t 
oO are 
— dotumnteadieanat the de: jon. 
The signs foretoken that more will be heard about 
the situation. P. 


Lewiston District. 
The sixth annual convention of the Lewiston 
was held at Bowdoin- 


District 
ham, June 20 and 21. At 7:30 Wednesday 
the convention wee aw owner 
2. 


F. ©. Potter, Chew. C, E. Springer 

in’ behalf of the town, 

Rev. .e _ 
— ow 

reception in the 


bes to Make the E 
ive,” Mies Julia H. Jackson; Well-Con- 
ducted Social agg pay Mrs. *5 A. ae 
man. Miss Edna M 


an on this su 
t it failed to he convention. gone * 
ble f-hours of the day was 
on ** Ra inute 
ve y Manger ——— ne ‘Heraid,” 
ab ole. G. an 
Holmes; “ — — —* 
“Bate bon 
The foll +" for 
ensuing $ Rey. E. T. Adams; 
—— Mr. Manser, Miss G 


Durham; treasurer, iss 

intendent Junior Miss ini 
wie sort . B. 8. Stackpole. DD, 
Antioch.” 


and “Atty —— Tee dloomee 
y present. 


—* convention wt in the 
be — sere on.” 





EXCURSION. 
Epworth League and Christian Endeavor, 
N excursion for young people of these organizati 





You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shee, 


—2 are the 
epee ty sive i * and tee their 
stam, ng name an 
bottom, which Re you Pa prises 2 
the middieman's profits, Our ahoes 


work in style, ad ay pee and wearing qualities. 


We have them sold everywhere at lower prices 
the value —Roer other make, — oper 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


FOR SALE. 

About 2,000 seats from the old Tremont Temple. eath 
er covered and stuffed with hair, Will sell as they are in 
lots as wanted for 60 cents each. Apply to Geo, W. 
Chipman, 116 Tremont &t., Besten, 








will be run on Saturday, July 14,to Gloucester. To, 
tal expense, goipg by boat and returning by rail, includ- 
ing a first-class dinner at Hawthorne Inn, Eastern 
Point, and a ten-mile carriage ride around Cape Ann 
(outside), @2.40 Number of tickets limited. Address 


at once, 
GRAVES & DWIGHT, 
36 B fleld St., Boston, Mass, 








BOYS’ BRIGADE CAMP AT OCEAN PIER 
HOTEL, BEACHMONT, MASS. 


July 9th to 28th, 
Daily inatraction by y experts in the Bible, military tac- 





ties, gy , swimming, rowing, and 
horsemanship. 
Free instraction and practice in hor hip for 





commissioned officers of Boys’ Brigade Companies. 
Terms, including board and instruction, fifty cents per 
day or $3.00 per week. 
Por circulars giving fall particulars, address at once 
A. 8. , 6 Washi 8t., Boston, Mass. 





DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


4 it gottu — Josogal in volume? If so, l can 
you. Wfosaily val 8* ays Select family 

it ln send self-addressed 

pt Fo — to Miss  hachel 74 Wyatt, Centreville, 





stam 
Mass. 





North Lubec, Maine. 
THE. NE-MAT-TA-NO. 


ays gr 


ae opt inp rg log fro over: room; erfect 
—— ah 4 ores 


5 Christian peo; 4 ae Dest 


‘our aS pee we week; 
Fall particulars init itustemted lar sent 4 appilea: 
tion. Address, UGH CAMPBELL, Manag 

# Union Bt. Bor Boston. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 

The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
air and ozone — —— to recuperate their exhaust · 
ed energies, ith ite long stretches of hard, 
58* a" ite bold bluffs of rocks —* into 

ite inlets and cozy nooks nds 
nm fields, it is justly termed the “* Gar- 
den of Sf den,” by all tourists and pleasure seek- 

* one of these 
the Bay Vinw Housn, which has been a popu- 
lar resort ior the last fifteen years. 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, ——— a unique feature —*R— 
the velvet green of the lawns with the white 
sands of the beach. 

The Bay VIEW is perfect in all ite ot ated 

ated 
, 





easant, cory nooks is located 


ments, rooms singly or en suite, well ven 
—— good * — — 
urn ’ on ona 6 
tresses ; the corridors 4 wide and airy. 

It het the modern improvements, with 
— supply of pure opring water. Sanita- 
ry ———— and well arra . 

The Bay VIEW been under the 4 man- 
——s or ten years past, and will continue 
O"Tbe proprietors tebe, thie opportunity. of 

e ) unity of as- 
——7 their old friends and —53 ot their 
by giv ws thelr parsouel attention to the 
Mi r ion 
—— be ia eclin, ob aeatio to receive 
patronage 3% the future, bad Fe as to meet 
nD 


the & ters ‘yh baad pe Pekin for inf 
> — as or informa- 
tion, rt rates and diagrams. — and cheer- 


— prices will be made to parties who “= 
to make arrangemen 
— 
E. MANSON & SON, 


Proprietors_and Ownefs, 


ite for a stay of six or eight 
























SEA lew HOUSE. 


rohard Campground, 
J. ue ‘WOODBURY, Proprietor, 
Board by the day or week, 


DHA PARK AND = OAKGAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 


(MAIN LINE B. & 0. R. RB.) 





— — 
SKASON OPENS JUNE 234, 1894. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, 
Oumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 





LOW RATES TO DENVER, COL. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R, R. Co. will sell round 
trip excursion tickets to Denver, Col., from all 
points on ite lines east of the Ohio River, July 
19th, 20th and 2ist, good for return on trains 
leaving Denver, July 27th, Aug, 2nd and 26th; 
tickets willalso be sold to Denver August 8th, 
9th and 10th, valid for return passage on trains 
leaving Denver August 19th, 25th and Septem- 
ber 13th. 

Passengers taking the B. & O, have a choice of 
router, going via Pittaburg, Akron and Chica- 
go; via Grafton, Bellaire and Chicago, or via 
Parkersburg, Cincinnati and St, Louis; double 
daily service of express trains, with Pullman 
sleeping and dining cara on all routes, 


NOVA SCOTIA, 

CAPE BRETON 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
These new tourist resorts & by 

the steamers of the GANADA ATLANTIO au 

PLANT 8.8. LINE. Avoid long and tiresome 


railroad journeys and get an invigorating whiff 
of old ocean. 


FOR say tothe vemshea. Ga calling at 
Hawkesbury both wa . 8. FLORIDA leaves 
north side Lewis —* every Satur 


at 10 
A. M,, connecting at Charlottetown with P. E. i. 
Railway for all points on the Island. 


FOR HALIFAX DIRECT. — 8. 8, OLI- 
Vv and HALIFAX leave north side Lewis 
Wharf every TURSDAY, THURSDAY and SATUR- 
DAY, at noon, making close connections with 
en mae and steamship lines for all points in the 

vinces. 


For full information as to is of 
freight, summer tours,etc, to A, NE, 
268 Washington St., or, X DSON & BAR: 
NARD, Agents, 20 Atlantio Ave. 





Where 10 G0 this Summer 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE'S PRAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going. or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 
ue PULLMAN SLEEPING © CAR SYSTEM. 
Chicago to Kansas i to Denver 
7 —ö * 
oll Pustie How Ore Orleans" * 























is the train. Leaves Chicago 
Our Big 5«. 10 o'clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Oars, 
Chair Oars, and superb Pullman 
Don’t fail to go to top of Pike's Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tel) you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 
SEBASTIAN, 
Chicago, May, 1804. Gen'| Passenger 
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Our Book Table, 
Mgrs SSE EES oe 


Mrs. Hamphry Ward is a revised edition of 
George Eliot. The two authors are alike, yet 
greatly unlike. Both ere women with the intui- 
tion and of genius ‘and in intimate 
sympathy with the controlling currents of 
thought and feeling in the modern world. 
Both have an easy mastery of the subjects they 
choose to treat; and yet their modes of treat- 
ment are quite dissimilar, The virile strength 
of George Eliot is softened, in the writings 
of Mrs. Ward, by various gentle and human- 
itarian touches; the intellect, with ite vigor 
and robustness, comes to the front in the one, 
while those harder qualities in the other appear 
mellowed and transfigured by the finer and more 
tender sympathies. The two writers present 
two types of literary genius, having the same 
genera! base and an upbuilding according 
to different styles of literary architecture, 
Both are strong; but, in the one, the strength 
is subdued and relieved. In the one it is the 
strength of man, in the other of woman. 

Mrs. Ward has the rare honor of having writ- 
ten three novels which command the attention 
and interest of the English-reading world. The 
experiment was a dangerous one, since few who 
have made a great success in writing have been 
able to reproduce, on the public, either the 
vividness or the intensity of the first impres- 
sion. Mrs. Stowe, in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” took 
the world by storm; but when “ Dred” ap- 
peared, the interest had abated. In the first she 
had the advantage of public interest and sym- 
pathy, which like a tidal wave bore her repute- 
tion on beyond her own reckonings; but in the 
second she wes judged on the merit of the book 
as a mere literary production. Though the 
second book in reality possessed greater literary 
merit than the former, it lacked the elements 
of timeliness and surprise found in the first. 
There was no strong current of public thought 
and feeling to lift the volume into fame. For 
this reason the second effort was disappointing. 
In issuing “ Dayid Grieve,” Mrs, Ward was 
taken at a similar disadvantage. The success 
ot “ Robert Elsmere” stood in her way. In any 
second work, she must do much better than in 
the first even to maintain her earlier reputation, 
for in it she could enjoy no advantage from nov- 
elty or surprise. The second and third books 
must, in the nature of the case, be judged on 
their merits merely as literary productions and 
before a court holding a high and severe stand- 
ard of judgment. Under these new conditions 
it is natural to suppose some readers would fail 
to find in “ David Grieve” and ‘‘ Marcella ” the 
same interest awakened in the first reading of 
“ Robert Hismere.” The charm of novelty is 
gone and the reader finds himself unconsciously 
biased in his judgment against the pretensions 
of the new comers. 

But we cannot fail to think any such judg- 
ment ie essentially unjust to the claims of this 
new candidate for honors. It seems to us that 
in all the commanding qualities of a great novel 
—in insight, inspiration, sympathy, in unity, 
compactness and movement — “ Marcella’ excels 
‘Robert Elsmere.” There are no long-drawn 
and tedious conversations. The canvas is 
full of light and warmth; the characters thereon 
stand outin relief and yet without any exag- 
geration; the strange things in the household 
of “Marcella” are reduced to proportion and 
are brought out in an easyand natural way. The 
speech is everywhere direct, crisp, aud animated. 
Each person introduced into the story is seen in 
distinct outline; the main character is no more 
clearly drawn {than are those of Mrs. Hurd 
and her crook-backed husband, or that of the 
rascal, George Westall. The smaller as well as 
the greater people are perfect in their kind. You 
see them as they are,‘and are never liable to mis- 
take an outlaw forasaint. You know them at 
once by some peculiar ear-mark. Your interest 
in the mincr characters is spontaneous and in- 
tense; they haunt you by night and day and 
can never he forgotten. You are ready to enter 
any court and swear that they are real people, 
with whom you have lived and of whom you 
have much personal and agreeable knowledge. 
To other than great genius this elevation of the 
minor characters ia yery dangerous, inasmuch as 
it is Mable to dim the glory of the controlling 
figure. Shakespeare could animate, and cause 
to speak in his individual right, the smallest 
among his dramatis persone ; but a cheaper 
dramatist might mot venture to imitate the 
master in this particular. 

In the midst of such accompaniments, “ Mar- 
cella,” the heroine of the story, remains from 
beginning to end the one conspicuous figure. 
Amidst the great variety there is unbroken 
unity about the central personage of the 
story. The minor characters, instead of obscur- 
ing, serve as so many footlights to reveal the 
beauty and real utility of the mainone. If the 
reader remembers some of the lesser people, he 
certainly will never forget Marcella Boyce, into 
whose history, the author has contrived to 
centre so much interest. This fact is the more 
remarkable as but a span of that life is given in 
a tale which breaks off as marriage with Aldous 
Raeburn approaches, thus centering the whole 
interest “in the opening of the flower.” 

The skill of the artist is displayed especially 








and ill-regulated school-girl, who has a narrow 
and sympathetic interest in social questions, 
outgrows the narrowness of regulation reform- 
ers and comesjjat length to understand, with 





Aldous Raeburn, how difficult are any radical 
re-adjustments of humen society. There is a 
beauty in growth as such—the growth of the 
trees and flowers; but especially in the moral 
advance of an intelligent being—advance in 
the intelligence and goodness of a human soul. 
At the close of the story the heroine is. not 
what she was at the beginning, Raeburn 
has been a schoolmaster as well as a lover, and 
the greater teacher because the instruction is 
that of the heart as well as that of the head, 

The earlier and later stories are concerned 
with quite different subjects. ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” 

deals with the new theological speculations of 
— 
book for theological speculators rather than for 
the people. The subject which runs through 
“ Marcella ” is sociological— a matter of pop- 
ular interest throughout the world. Socialism 
appears and re-appears throughout the book, 
and yet there are no full and final deliverances 
on the subject. It is touched tentatively 
and in its various phases;asa matter under 
debate and subject to revision and readjustment} 
The suggestions and views of various parties 
come upon the page, with any fresh evi- 
dence and prophetic forecasts of final judg- 
ment. 

Our conclusion is that this new candidate for 
fame must be accepted by the ‘reading 
public as in advance of the author’s earlier 
productions. In this Mrs. Ward has not only 
surpassed her earlier self, but established her 
claim to a place among the few great nov- 
elists in the English-speaking world. 


Matt Tw lume Alex- 
“ander cr” Maclaren x Bs, Dd. Mo: Mw Armswong. ry on’: New 


— * on prince of exegetes. To learn- 
ing and research are joined spiritual insight and 
deep sympathy with the interior life of the 
church. The Gospel is a spirit as well as a form 
of truth. There are hidden springs which, when 
touched, flow forth to water the garden of the 
Lord. Maclaren always penetrates below the 
surface in the endeavor to reach these hidden 
sources. In this way he becomes a fruitfal 
and suggestive expositor. These volumes make 
part of a series designed as aids in the study of 
the International Sunday-school lessons. His 
books wear well. 

TH. Saote a hed ew ork. Teen ett ie e © 

This isthe twelfth and closing volume in a 
series of homiletical gleanings from the best 
authors. Every topic included in these closing 
books of the Bible is given, with the sermonic 
divisions of various authors, making @ rich mass 
of expository, material and much of it quite 
suggestive to the maker of sermons or to 
lay workers. Maclaren and Prof. Lumby are 
rich on the Epistles of St. Peter, Dr. Plum- 
mer on John’s Episties, and Drs. Mulligan and 
Vaughn on the book of Revelation, The reader 
has in the volume at once a commentary 
and a book of outline sermons. 


"Hendley 0-0, Ho Hos le ak yall a hay , Ry 5 Bon’. 

New York. 

This — aa to the ‘“ Expositor’s 
Bible” series, prepared by various authors. ‘The 
work of Moule on the Epistle tothe Romans is 
one of the most valuable. Romans is a key-book 
to the new revelation by Jesus Christ; or, as 
Tyndall said, “a light and way unto the whole 


Scripture; the more it is chewed, the pleasanter | 


it is, and the more groundedly it is searched, 
the preciouser things are found in it, so great 
treasure of spiritual things Heth hid therein,” 
Without meddling much with the new criti- 
cism, Moule furnishes a running commentary 
on the Epistle, with an expressive trangla- 
tion interwoven with the exposition. The wide 
learning of the book is digested and put in 
usable form for the ordinary student. In- 
sight and sympathy are good characteris- 
tics of thisauthor, While giving due attention to 
the external form, he goes also below the surface 
and brings out the spiritual treasures which lie 
hidden within. 


The Christ. By James H. Brookes. ening! Revell 
Com pany? New Yor yk and Chicago. ha 


In title and compass this book is small, but 
great in its subject and incisive in its treatment, 
In a good sense it is what the marketmen would 
call “meaty.” The twenty-one sections com- 
prised in the volume treat in a fruittul way the 
various phases of our Lord’s life and the different 
traits of His character and work. He is studied 
as the Son of man and the Son of God, as 
Saviour, prophet, priest and king. The book is 
little in its greatness and great in its littleness. 


latte ns —— — 
hronicle our er 
Pg Foss, Boned hem ‘und their * 
. New York: 


miliar Rngileh Naim ‘ames. 
The Baker & Tay fap Coamena 


This beautiful little volume, so fully set forth 
in the title, describes in an attractive way the 
annual procession of our wild flowers, The author 
gives the name, both common and scientific, 
the leading characteristics, and the curious 
habits of each plant in the order of their com- 
ing. The book is extremely readable, and is at 
the same time adapted to cultivate a taste for 
the beauties of nature and a spirit of inquiry 
into her secrets. The young will be delighted 
with it. 


t . 
gin evens iterate Peds 
Dutton & 


The author of this choice book is pleased to 
think that he has made no single statement 
which can in any proper sense be called 
original; but he has given the oldest truths and 
the commonest beliefs a freshness of ond 
and illustration better than originality. 
the old, old story; —— 2 





late interest and desire and afford consolation to 


the wearied ‘i are seeking for 
sources of Sarit = and im- 
measurable things beyond the vail. 

ap Om By Helen H. Gardener. Boston: 


“ An Unofficial Patriot,’ under a thin guise of 
fiction, gives the story of a Virginien who was 
trne to the cause of the Union and liberty in 
the Civil War, ih wera Date dr agent 
odist preacher, belonging to one of. the old 
planter families, endowed with wealth in 
lands and slaves, Against the protests of his 
family he joined the itinerancy at the age of 
nineteen, and, in spite of his early training, im- 
bibed the sentiments of his church on the sub- 
ject of slavery. Through the great debate in the 
forties. he retained his former views, and when 
the war came stood by the old flag, giving his 
sons as leaders in the federal army. The 
Union men of the South were among the 
noblest. They stood against the public opinion 
of their section; they were the true seers of their 
time, wiser than the leaders. The author has 
given a vivid outline, with pieces of graphic 
description, and characters which stand in 
relief on her pages. The story reveals a phase 
of the Civil War which has not been much dwelt 
upon by the new story-writers of the South, In- 
stead of the poor whites and the colored people, 
it deals with the loyalty of some of the old 
slave-holding families in Virginia. 





THE CENTURY: An Illustrated Monthly Mag- 
azine. Bound volume from November, 1893, to 
April, 1894,. (New York:) Century ~ Company: 
Price, $4.) The numbers, for a year, of one of 
our great illustrated monthlies, like the Century, 
constitute a valuable library, in which will be 
found a great deal of good reading. The solid 
volume above contains history, literature, travel, 
fiction, poetry, incident, criticism and science — 
multum in parvo. We have in it a taste of the 
varieties of the year, by some of the best writers. 
Those who were denied the pleasure of perusing 
the monthly numbers as) they came along, will 
have a frech treat in“this semi-annual volume. 
—— THE STORY OF M4rq BL: Being the Fire-' 
side History of a Fifeshiré Family. By D. Stor- 
rar Meldrum. (Price; 50 cents.). “ Margredel”’ 
is one of the stories the lover of good fiction will 
be sure to read and enjoy. The Scotch tang adds 
to the pleasure of reading. Though simple, the 
tale is delightfully and powerfully told. In 
style, originality, the capacity for making a 
point, and for graphic description, the author is 
not easily excelled, In this little story he shows 
what an artist can do with a few simple materi- 
als, — Pau.’s Lerrek TO THE COLOSSIANS, 
WRITTEN A. D. 63, Transcribed by J. M. Pascoe, 
B.D. (Hunt & Baton: New York, On sale by 
O. R. Magee, Boston. Price, 20 cents.) This 
brochure bélongs to thé Book of Books series. 
The King James Version is translated into the 
language and style of ourown day. To this 
transcript the author adds a few critical notes. 
The transcript was awarded the prize offered by 
Chancellor McDowell to any one in the Iliff 
School of Theology producing the best work of 
the kind. — AN EXPERIENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING AMONG JEWS IN Boston AND OTHER 
PARTS OF NEW ENGLAND FROM 1889 to 1894. By 
Edw. Samuel Niles. (Congregational Publishing 
House: Boston. Price, 50 cents.) This report 
gives facts coming under Mr. Niles’ observation 
in regard to misaion work among the Jews, The 
difficulties are set forth, and the possibilities of 
success in this difficult work are revealed. ‘Phe 
work affords encouragement to those interested 
in missions among the Jews, and at the same 
time throws light on the methods to be em- 
ployed. —— For THE SAKE 0’ THE SILLER: A 
Fifeshire Story of Forty Years Ago, By Maggie 
Swan. (Hunt & Eaton: New York. Price, 85 
cents.) As the title indicates, this is a picture of 
Scotch life. John Blyth, on the death of his 
young wife, went to California in the days of the 
gold fever, where he died and was buried in an 
unknown grave, His little daughter, Effie, the 
heroine of the story, was reared in the humble 
home of her grandfather, where she came to 
know much of sorrow and a stern kind of relig- 
jon. Her entrance into the great world and 
finding a mate constitute the substance of 
the plot of the story, which is skillfully told, 
with snatches of the peasant dialect of Scotland, 
The characters are well drawn and the lessons 
are salutary. —— FIFTeENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE STATE BOARD OF LUNACY AND CHARITY 
or MassacHusEetTts. (Wright & Potter Printing 
Company, State Printers: Boston.) This Report 
gives a full account of the condition of the in- 
sane asylums, hospitals and reform schools of 
the State: There are 10 State asylums for the 
insane, with 4,639 patients for 1893; and 10 pri- 
vate asylums, including the Boston Lunatic 
Asylum, with a total of 233 patients for 1893. 
There were 850 others in private boarding-places, 
making a total of 5,585. The number of the 
State poor for 1893 wils 2,615, slightly above the 
average for the past thirty years, 1863 being the 
only year with a higher number, viz., 2,760. In 
| 1872 the number fell to 1,881.-—- HonEY FROM 
‘SrRANGE Hives: A Series of Sermons. By Rev. 
Henry T. Miller. (Chicago: E. A. Weeks & Co., 
621 Wabash Ave.) Though the topics of this 
book are curious, the substance of the teaching 
is solid and good. The twenty discourses of the 
volume present such topics as these: “‘ The Open 
Mou ” * Dust,” “The Trees,” “ Doors of 
the Bible,” “ Birds’ Nests,” and “ Honey.from a 
Strange Hive,” which gives title to the book. 


Like Bunyan, the author loves to speak in par · 


able and symbol, and thus to see spiritual things 


through a material glass. ‘These varied topics 
are given in a plain and direct style, accompanied 


by practical and 1 lessons. —— CHRISTIAN 
Uniry PROVED By ‘Hoty SORIPTURE; With « 
— of Quuren History. By Rev. Edward 

Brenton Boggs, D. D. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Price, 50 cents.) This tract-volume 
is a plea for the organic union of Christendom. 
By union the author means uniformity, This 
is not the meaning in the New Testament. The 
unity is a unity of spirit which may consist with 
diversity of form. He proves ftom ‘the’ Seript- 
ures and history that divisions gre satanic, and 
the way out of the trouble is to join in the adop- 
tion of the Lambeth-Chicago articles; with the 
historic episcopate, a euphemism: for’ apostolic 
succession, a mere figment of the brain, —— 
Frest Lessons in OuR CoUNTRY’s History, By 
William Swinton. Revised Edition. (American 
Book Company: New York and Chicago. Price, 
48 cents.) Prof. Swinton, a journalist, teacher 
and writer of books, was eminently successful in 
the preparation of historical manuals for the use 
of schools and colleges. The present, brief yol- 
ume was issued in 1872, and has been 680 -fayor- 
ably received as to warranta revised and illus- 
trated edition. To the brief outline of facts the 
author contrives to impart freshness and inter- 
est. From the voyages of Columbus to the ad- 
ministration of General Harrison,the pupil is 
able to pass in review the salient facts of Amer- 
ican history. — THE TWINS AND THETR Texts 
By L. Amelia Wilder. (Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society: Boston and Chi- 
cago. Price, 75 cents. ) “The Twins” is a juve- 
nile story remarkably well written, and furnish- 
ing important lessons for yOuth. The book can- 
not fail to interest the young reader and to ex- 
ert upon him or her a healthful influence. —— 
THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. By L. 
Emmett Holt, M.D. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, Price, 50 cents. Boston Agency, 11 Frank - 
lin St.) This little book is designed to meet a 
practical need. The want of »proper care and 
food increases the death-rate of children. Dr, 
Holt found the need of asimple mania! on the 
subject while engaged in training nursery maids 
in New York,and he properly concluded that 
this series of questions and answers would prove 
useful to mothers. The book ought to be in 
every household where there are small! children 
to be cared for. CHRIST AMONG MEN:, Object 
Lessons in Personal Work, By James McCon- 
aughy. Revised edition. (New York: Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Price, 40 cents.) 
The lessons, taken from every part.of the life of 
Christ, are suggestive and helpful. The author 
shows the different ways in which Christ dealt 
with men. The book will be prized by the 
Christian worker. 
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feoentet EASILY GURED 


Hill's Double Chioride of Gold Tablets will cure any 
2* of Morphim, 1. anor or Tobacco Habit in from three 
ten days. Can be given in tea or coffee without the 
knowledge of the patient. Testimonials sent free. 
For Bale by all iDreapiote oT sent en recent — 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, Lima, Ohio. 
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Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, 1LL. 


AARON R. GAY & CO 2 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS . 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
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Jonathan © ; "was from early 
childhood htful and conscientious. She 
* 





ordinances of the Lord's house, and was 
—* Christian duty and steadfast in Christian 


* fering, For many Jens tbe ea ala 


jemering’ were intense; but she foun comfort 
— ana in trusting in Christ. = “4 
w 


the p cites ond two brothers. 
—3 —E — thats hoes 


lov frien 
but find st consolation ——2 
she is set, free 


m sorrow and suffering and that 
death found her ready “ to depart and be 
Christ, which is far better.” A.M: 





Deane. = Mon, — 


myuton, Mase a ape ha, vmedgl ved of Sethe tome tones — 


of the la 
maturity, reste from her —2 — making 
Jant le against the inroads of iilwess. 
er demise was not tan a the gos and it was like 
the vo oettinig of * sun at the close of A let June 
day. For Barre signee Ay J ead bp Rp we health 
had been and for ten she 
a All that ore could do was done 
daughter at home, who did not leave her by 
or night, and ody A oe relatives, but t 
not deta in journey to the 
land. She was the wi yt tags J 
Deane, and leaves three da ug ‘hters, with 
ers and sisters anda multitude of friends, to 
rr, over their loss. Mrs. ne Was a woman 
———— and amiable ways; her —— was stored 
wit ion, her tastes refined and 
scholarly, and yg gifted y with a poetic 
genius of more than ordinary brilliancy. Her 
pen was at the service of her friends, and her 
sweet lines for two generations have helped 
f bear its burden, or added the element of 
oy and mirth to other occasions when hearts 
were light and aa Mater 
the name of “‘ Elea: 5. Deane ” has appeared 
aga uent —— * to the columns of 
ERALD. Her seventy-five years were 
not the three-score and more of age, but the 
three-score of eternal Tone never weary in 
well doing, never weary in loving. 


wal | Sea 


For many 





Darling. — Again the church in Glendale has 
been called to part with another one of its mem- 
bers — Mrs. Dar who died very sud- 
denly June 12, 18094, in the Glendale while 
waiting to — —— for W ’ 
was taken with a violen' of coug 
and within —~ os she ough, 
taken, she passed aw 


i“ Cynthia White 1 ling, wife of George 
H. Darling, was born in Burrillville, 54 years 
ago last April, but had resided most of her life 
in Woonsocket and had received her education 
in the public schools of that Previous to 
1890 she became —— in ee 


bationer. In 
united in full — —* withthe < yy and 
from that time until her death she has been a 
faithful attendant on church services, as far as 
* her home being about a mileaway. Her 
as always open to the church A 
young. She not onl were liberal —— 
towards the erection of the = pullding | his 
in Glendale, but was heartily in 4 wit 
all church work. 

She leaves husband and daughter, who have 
the entire sympathy of the church and commu- 
nity jad ae bereavement. ‘ Blessed are 

die in the Lord; yea, saith the 
Spike tk they —8 from their labors, and the 
works do — them.” 


wood,-— Mrs. Sarah Pierce, widow of 
Willleee B. Greenwood, was born in Need 
Oct. 10, 1810, and died in Natick, at the home o' 


her da Valentine, "April 13, 13, 1894, 


which were mt in New Ham 
before — —— Methodis 
— of which ty continued a member till 


* as the result of an accident, her room 
been bright with the sunshine of U 

tian cheerfulness, and her character has shone 
with the light of divine love. D. H. E. 





Davenport. —Susan, wife of Rice Daven 

died at Northfield, Vt., Jan. 20, 1894, after a Brick 

with pheumon . She died at the home 
of her brother, Rollin Lyon, where she and Mr. 
—— only a few days before gone for a 
visit. 7 were taken ill with gri which 
terminated —— in her case with fatal 
—** In his case a severe illness followed, 
from the —~— 1 28 ibe * ey recoy- | Cex 

le ð 

son's in Barre. : 


ante Davenport was an exemplary member of 
the M. E. Church in Williamstown for many 
don, She was in early life converted at Bran- 
Vt.,and united with the Bn. ——— 

* but later became a of 
1 t Church. She was a taithtul follower 
of God and loved His truth and His church. 
was a notable home-keeper house was 
‘Ways @ medel of neatness and tte ow, by 

terized her religious living 

she was faithful in her attendance upon re- 
Services. The last day she and hus- 
t in Williamstown. they attended the 
Class-meeting, and her testimony was 
y remem those present as ex- 
Sadesire to so live as to secure a final 
p heaven. She was nearer than we 


funeral was held at Williamstown, Jan. 
E. E. Reynolds officiating. 
; REYNOLDS. 
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-—Rice Daven died May 56 
home of his son. W. R. Daven- 
pare, Vt.,lat the advanced age of more 


rt was a member of the Methodist 
urch in Williamstown, of long 


ar 
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and was one of the most devoted fol- 
of Gana He had ea ramps Aang sda 
lor above seventy years, hav- 
cree 
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by “the. | 
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partaken of their hospi 

mé ‘now to think of them as cheris 

of that innumerable com 
make each other's. uaintance 

—* he wonders of redemption. 
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open to the Methodist 
of the sons of Wesley ha 
tality. It is t 


I rejoice that 


wit wit ye Se mother, and shall 
mory.” 


Sap the knee * — uch foll 
ong possess 6 owers 
of —X Jesus! E. B. ReyNnoups. 


Colburn, — Eliza Colburn was ba a in Guild- 
hall, Vt., in where - Z, Ool- 


ak 
barn, was pastor of the M. EB 
She joined the 


Ty bh when 


ted to membership in June 
- who are now living and 
faith and w 


. B. Church on "probation, 
vV. Dennis Wells was then 
Village charge. She was ad- 

1855, with four 
known for their 


Sister Colburn was a feishtnt, yin earnes! 
ian, oved the ch 


She apaite: the Gooertnes 8 tine aud 
to ZION eds 


ureh * 


usages. 
She was a subscriber to Z10Nn's for over 
. When health permitted, she Ried 

d camp-meet because of the s dye 
‘pli one obtained. lived by faith, ant 


,» pneumonia, nor death, could 
la grippe, Pp fa, Bien 


F the union between her and the 
Christ. She died in the Lord, 10nd bes works do 


follow her. ENRIGHT. 
Ourtis.— H, E, Curt oe ore Parkman, 
Me. 11, 1836, and died in Uulltora. Me., 


nthe vigor of his BAe, manhood he made a 


— surrender 0} 


to God. The com- 


pleteness of this surrender * — v V · by the 


consistency an 


was rece! 
at at Guilford by 
and uprightness 


— Matt 
munity 
v 
y & 


He was s man of more than 


his Christian life. 


th. By the 
f his Christian life 
esteem and confidence of the com- 


0nd the chureh and town honored, him 


positions of responsibility and 
—2** Sy 


7* m failed to 
Ay ped sg iis fe ——* — He 
to teachi a our TE wag — 


His greatest success 


slong the lines yf A work was in the Sun- 


-school, A bet — it would 
— find. He —— { maintein- 
ing road 


harsh word 


children” ana. 


but pla never & 
in school; he loved 
children loyed him in 


—23 was ‘if Tipe 


the 

return. He was ‘enthusiastic in this work, his 
hy A ag ES 
or twenty years or more 2 
with unabated in’ be faa. ow 


ears were * best. 
—8 * 


aie ate de 


met with a great | 


Christian 
his heart. 


as he would talk 
use his own words; 
matters settied. 
ay were set 


sical su 
with the Lord. 


tsane i 1. Higgins, died died £ her home in Gl 


oye ay & ste Bad 

—— ich positions he 
h the e church ry community.have 
oss. He wasea man of ric 

jence. He loved God with al 

his depart: 


spoke concerning 
racy going o ona Fs journey. To 


; he passed awa to be forever 
on HN TINLING, 


— Harriet Nye Higgins, wife of 














Impaired Digestion. 

The patient, ia required to diet. In building up and 
maintaining good health, milk is recognized as a valu- 
able factor, but it is important that it be absolutely pure 
and sterilized. Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream meets all requirements. Entirely wholesome. 

“All run down” from weakening ¢ffects of warm 
weather, you need a good tonic and blood purifier like 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try it, 





MALDEN, Mass., Deo, 9, 1891. 


KinsMAN & Oo.: Kind Friends—1 desire an 
taking 


—— that my 
ea ‘them Keno of asthma, after ha * 
ng, as ny ‘ered for four Rg 
| wld now, wun * —— way, that 
if you desire neaith and pospece Teoe do not 
delay. of Adamson’ Ore you 
sleep. — Carey. 





BOSTON MARKET REPORT. 
BosTon, June 9, 18%. 
WHOLRBSALE PRICES. 
APPLES ~ Choice green, $6@86 ® bbi. 
ORANGES — $4@84.00 ® box. 
BurrEr — Best fresh creamery, 18@1%0. # Ib. 
Cupgss — Choice Northern, 8@%c. ® Ib. 
_Eeas — Fancy near-by, 120140. ® dos. 
STRAWBERRIES —10@120. B box, 
ASPARAGUS — $1,560 ® box of 3 dozen. 
Gruen Pras — Native,.$1.50@bush. 
STRING BRaNs — 81.%6@crate. 
New CaBppaess — $1.26 ® bbi. 
BRANS — Pea, $1, tt yellow eyen, $2.40@82.50. 
RUUBARB — $1 100 Iba. 
Lemons — Choice, S5@box. 
PoTaTors — Choice new Bouthern, $2 # bbl. 
Remarks. — Old potatoes are hard to sell at any price; 
new Southern are plentiful, however, and in good de- 
mand, Receipts of most kinds of vegetables have in- 
creased, and prices are easier. Watermelons are in fair 
demand, with sales at $2%6@hundred. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 
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RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich — 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
The Fall Term of 78th year opens 
September 12, 1804. 
For Catalogue and any information write 
Rev, WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





67 years. 

ny — ‘the 55 of we seven. children 
of Nicholas Beas and hite, and the last 
surviv member of the ys 9 She was born 


in Prov. 


place in the church 

—— than in the homes o: 
8 an 

went —— 26 
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Centre Methodist E 
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united ‘with the 
Church, of which 
She was very my 


eee ovine 
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good. Sie loved 


is work, 
and in her death the poor and afflicted have lost 
a true friend. 
aati been a sufferer from heart disease for 
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he still 
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said all that could be spoken and by her life 
emphasized her words. * 
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LADBLL SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
; Auburndale, Mass., 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 


' tion of the following pointe in its methods: 


1st, Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good vartety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; 8 fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-beth; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, ete. 

24. Its broadly planned course of study, 

Boston's eraser both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 


with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty, 


Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Wife. Two stad- 
tes required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

34. Its honie-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Ite handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 

linery, Dress-Ontting, Business Law for Women, Home 
dante fodtaihany) 
Regular expense for school year, $500. 

‘For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Ziow’s 
Meri), — , 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





NEW ENGLAND 
METHODS? BOOK DEPOSHPORY. 
MUSIC BOOKS 


Camp-[leetings an« 
Gospel Services. 


IMPERIAL SVNSS: Poms?'k Relescion 
of the Best Soul-stirring Songs, with more than 100 
new, inspiring Hymns, superior Responsive Services, 
eto. Asample in paper to any address for 10 cents. 
28 pp. By mail 35 cts. per copy. ‘$30 per hundred. 

LIVING HYMNS : Svnsnr. “contatns aut that to 

best. 350 pp. ago bound. Per hundred $39. Sta. 

gle copy by mail, 50 cents. 
ro KIREPATRICK, 


UNFADING TREASURES ;.. Seaxer, "end 


O'KaNB. The latest issue and one of the best. 2% pp. 
% cents per copy. $390,50 per hundred, 


EPWORTH SON , By J.¥. Burry and 0, 8. 


; GABRIBL. 8 ots. per copy. 
$20 per hundred. 
From Hymns New 


POPULAR SELECTIONS ; cxicc!"nevises. 


One hundred choice hymns bound in mantia cover. 
Price, $10 per hundred. A — ‘Dook at a low price. 


We have all the — in the market, and will 
be glad to send samples on approval. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Conn, 


Three re tady, work 
the last two inrgely elective. | os 
courses in the’ vartons ©) on 
for Laboratory work in ali courses, 

38* of ———— todon 84 
—2 * end bound tia, etm at modera H+ da 
. — for pe de commencing at? a.m. 


and Sept. 
Por further ed tion address 
Rev. B. P, RAYMOND, President, 


‘St MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 
Spring Term — — March 18, 
College Prep 1 » Academic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses. Military Taoties, Business » 


with first-class instruction, Loeation unsurpassed. Rasy 
of acoess by boat or by rall. Terms low. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


New Hampshire Contgrenee Seni- 


lary ald 
Female College. 








A Coeducational Institution. 

SIX years are covered by the studies of the Oxassio- 
4t Oounss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher En- 
glish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres. 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Gol- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumenta! Music, 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Science, and Art Courses 
TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Expres- 
sion. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 


Health, Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Ohristian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health; 


Two Hundred Dollars « year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 


Fall Term opens Aug. 20, 1804. 
Ua Send for a Oatalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 


Tilton, N. 4 
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Zion’s Herald, July 4, 1894. 











‘Review of the Werk. 


= eee = mee 
Tuesday, June 26. 
—'The Cape Cod Capal bill defeated in the 
Massachusetts Senate, : 


— The body of President Carnot conveyed to 
Paris; snti-Italian riots in Lyons and Paris. 
_— Adjourns out of respect to the 
memory of Carnot. 

— Class day exercises at many colleges. 

— “ Bat ” Shea positively identified by William 
Ross as thé man who Killed his brother at the 
election.in Troy. 

An infernal machine found near the Ozar’s 
palace in St. Petersburg. 


Wednesday, June 27.. 

— Gov. Greemhaige vetoes the bill allowing the 
Bel! Telephone Company to issue $30,000,000 of 
additional stock. 

— The Commencement at Harvard and other 
New England colleges and universities. 

— President Eliot closes his 25th year as pres- 
ident of Harvard University, 

— The graduates of Radcliffe College for the 
first time receive their diplomas from Harvard. 

— The National Republican League, in their 
meeting at Denver, are cordially received by the 
citizens. 

— The body of Carnot, late president of France, 
brought to Paris, and wil) remain in state at the 
Palace Elysée until Sunday. 

—In Scotland 30,000 coal miners strike. 

— Rev. Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond inaugurat- 
ed president of Union College. 

— The election of M. Casimir-Perier, President 
of France for seven years. 

Thursday, June 28. 

Gov. Hogg, of Texas, visits Boston on a 
pleasure trip. 

—The boycott on the Pullman cars extends to 
all the main lines entering Chicago. 

—President Cleveland’s Samoan policy at- 
tacked in Congress. 

— Henry Cabot Lodge addresses the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard on “True Ameri- 
canism.” 

— The Republican League convention com- 
mend to the various Republican clubs of the 
country the favorable consideration of woman 
suffrage. 

+The trial of President Carnot’s assassin 
fixed for July 23, 

-- The Senate disposes of several amendments 
to the income tax section of the Tariff bill. 

Friday, June 29. 

— President Casimer-Perier accepts the resig- 
nation of the Dupuy ministry and asks M. Bur- 
dean to form a new cabinet. 

—Granier, an anarchist, implicated in the as- 
sassination of President Carnot, kills himself to 
escape arrest. 

— Intercolonial Conference at Ottawa opened, 

++The bill to admit New Mexico asa State 
inte the Union passes the House of Representa- 
tives. 

— The railroad strike has extended from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco. 

— Bowdoin College celebrates its 100th anni- 
versary ; oration by Chief Justice Fuller. 

— The New York Constitutional Convention 
votes to continue its sessions in Albany through 
the heated term, 

— A Japanese army of 19,000 occupies Korea. 

Saturday, June 30. 

— Many thousands file past the catafalque 
upon which the body of the late President Car- 
not lies in state in the Palace of the Elysée. 

— The assassination of Pres. Carnot the result 
of an anarchistic plot. 

— The consideration of the Tariff bill in com- 
mittee of the whole closed, and the measure re- 
ported to the Senate. 

— The contest in the House of Representatives 
over the election in the tenth Georgia district 
decided in favor of Mr. Black, the sitting mem- 
ber. 

— The Lexow committee on the police inquiry 
adjourned to Sept. 10. 

~-The Meigs bill for building an elevated road 
in Boston passes the two houses of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 


Monday, July 2. 

— The funeral of President Carnot in Paris yes- 
terday. 

— The strike still rapidly extending, 
The Rock Island trains cease to run. 

— Carlos Ezeta, the fugitive president of Sal- 
vador, arrives in New York. 

— The Emperor William pardons two French- 
men as an evidence of his good-will toward 
France. 

— ©. B. Jewell, the rain-maker, fails to pro- 
duce liquefaction at Chicago. 

— Rey, Joseph E. Carpenter, of Manchester 
College, Oxford, called to be Harvard University 





Excursions to Montreal, Quebec, White Mount- 
ains, etc. Parties who desire to visit any of 
oe northern resorts, where much can be 


ig Oe Ay Graves 
wish to se- 


res licutage for fat-laas travel at reason 


In a little sketch entitled, “Up in Vermont,” 
Fanny Fern once wrote: “ How did lever liveso | 
long without a great green mountain in front of 
my window ? It is strange to me that everybody 
don’t live in Vermont. Iam exhausted sdmir- 
ing things. I sat on the coachman’s box yester- 
day as we drove along and forbade him to tell 
me more about brooks, roads, cascades or water- 
falls until I was able to bear it. That’s the state. 
Iemin,and Vermont is responsible for it.” 
Who, indeed, with = less poetic nature than 
Fanny Fern could fail to go into ecstasies of de- 
light over the grandeur of mountain scene and 
charming view of hill and dale, of lake expanse 
and village-dotted country, that a trip through 
the Green Mountain State discloses? There is 
not a point between Bellows Falls and the Ca- 
nadian line that is not interesting, and there are 





















enthusiastic admirers of the State who declare | 0, C. Phelan and wife were given a royal recep- 
that the scenery in many sections equals that of we upon their return for the fourth year. 
* ords of m and welcome wére ex- 
far-famed Switzerland. It is certainly true that tended by J W = for the costo. and 
Vermont scenery vies with that of any other New Rev. L. D, Evans of the 
England State, and as a resort for the recreation- » Phelan’s was wise and @ 
seeker as well as for the tourist the State has eT ——— year full of work. 
many advantages to offer, as will be found | 7.) tne Class —— “Gemien High 
charmingly set forth in the new Legge yom —*— The 
issued by the passenger department of the - speaks of it as being ‘‘ re- 
tral Vermont Railroad. Any one contemplating — ene * = —— 
an outing or a summer in the country will find | ag one of the best ever heard in town, full of 
much interesting information in “Summer thought. The new 
Homes ” about?the resorts among the green hills | #udience-room w seats was used, 


of Vermont and along the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. It also outlines nearly a hundred excursion 
tours, at special reduced rates, to various points 
in New England and Canada as wellas in Ver- 
mont; and gives a list of selected farm homes 
and resort hotels, with rates ranging from M to 
$10 per week. For a copy of the book, which is 
mailed free, write to Mr. T. H. Hanley, New En- 
gland passenger agent, C. V. R. R., 260 Washing- 
ton 8t., Boston. 





LOW RATES TO COLORADO. 


On July 21 and 22 the North-Western Line will 
sell excursion tickets to Denver, Pueblo, and 
Colorado Springs and return at exceedingly low 
rates; tickete good for return passage until 
August 25, inclusive. Solid Vestibuled Trains, 
Palace Sleeping Cars and Superb Dining Cars 
through between Chicago and Denver daily, via 
the Chicago and North-Western R’y. For de- 
tailed information apply to agents of connecting 
lines, or address W. A. Thrall, General Passenger 


From the Lincoln ————— News we clip —* 
Sowing: “ Onildren’s Day at was ob- 

the church | last Sabbath, Although 

was ware warm t was good attend- 

each serv At the — service the 

ones wea more then filled, The superintend- 

ent, witht the assistance of Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. 

hye} ae as committee, “par Sa | 

exercises. All who took part did 

i Sane, well,” 


North Waldoboro. — Children’s Day was ob- 
served 











Age icago . The church was elaborately festooned 
nnd Fier Agim. Ue ‘ and decorated with ev mn and flowers, ond 
Sg ey very at’ ive. In the forenoon rye * 
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se cho 
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[Continued from Page 18.) The church was well 





prospent of voter Yescey, for, Mester. Withalive | ‘The Rockland District Ministerial Assooistion 
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